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FRAUD. 


‘Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
arper’s Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Uarrrr’s Harprr’s 
Macazing, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harprr’s Youne 
Prorte, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrrr & Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, in purchasing 
ron parties assuming to represent Harper & 

rotuERs, payment be made by Bank — or 
Post-office Money- Order, pay to the order of 

ork. 


> 


Harrer & Brorners, Vew 


Hanrer’s Youne Prorie continues to lead the weekly publications 
for th throughout the countsy, and probably throughvat workd.”— 
Church, Chicago. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Weekty. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


The number of to be issued June 2 will 

contain the first installment of a new serial story, entitled 
“INTO UNKNOWN SEAS,” 

By Davin Ker, 
Author of “ The Lost ‘City, or The Boy Explorers in Central 
Asia,” “ From the Hudson to the Neva,” etc., ete. 

It is a story of adventure, in which field Mr. Ker long since won 
an enviable reyutation.. His personal experience of travel and ad- 
venture in many lands has well qualified him for stirring dramatic 
narrative, while it has given him a mastery over local color, both in 
description and characterization, which makes his stories real and 
Jascinating. 


Harprr’s YOuNG Prope, $2 00 rer Year. 
A specimen copy of Harvex’s Youna Porte will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarcrnar, May 30, 1885. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE FRIENDS 
OF REFORM. 


HE relation of the friends of civil service reform 

to the administration is perfectly evident. They 
look upon the administration of Mr. CLEVELAND as 
they looked upon that of Mr. ARTHUR, warmly ap- 
proving those of its actions which are conformed to 
tlie principles of reform, and.as plainly criticising and 
condemning those which are not. Neither of the two 
great parties, as such, is a civil service reform party, 
and the conduct of no administration has been gov- 
erned consistently by its spirit. General GRANT had 
a sincere desire to promote the reform, but he yielded 
to the hostility of the active Republican leaders. Mr. 
Hayes firmly established it ata very few points, and 
his services will be remembered. But his administra- 
tion is certainly not to be described as a reform ad- 
ministration in the sense of uniform adherence to re- 
form principles. The same is true of Mr. ARTHUR. 
He enforced faithfully the law withinits range. But 
beyond its range, while many excellent appointments 


» were made, the spirit of the reform was not para- 


mount. The administration of Mr. CLEVELAND thus 
far, notwithstanding HieGimns and PILLSBURY and 
others, whose appointments, like similar selections 
under Republican administrations, are wholly unjus- 
tifiable by any reform principle, has yet shown more 
regard for those principles than any previous admin- 
istration. Its conduct is not consistent, but those who 
are sincerely interested in reform do not denounce 
_ the President as wholly false to it and treacherous to 
his declarations because of HiGGIns, PILLSBURY, & 
Co., as they did not denounce President ARTHUR as 
wholly reereant to reform because he made appoint- 
ments totally at variance with reform principles, or be- 


cause he did not re-appoint some of the best officers in. 


the service at the expiration of their terms. | 

They understood then, as they understand now, that 
when a reform is not a party principle, and when itis 
treated asa counter in the general game of politics, 
as both parties treat the temperance movement, its 
progress will be uncertain and irregular and incon- 
sistent. The selection of Mr. MANNING and Mr. 
WHITNEY as members of the Cabinet is held by 
many newspapers to be conclusive proof of the trea- 
chery of the President toward reform. But they no 
more prove his treachery than the appointment of 
Messrs. HaTTon and CHANDLER proved that of Mr. AR- 
THUR. Mr. HatTTon and Mr. CHANDLER were in no 
sense reformers. But they deferred to the President's 
purpose of respecting the letter of the reform law, and 
it is to be assumed that their successors will heed any 


requirement of the President in regard to the gener- 


al policy of appointments. The President can not, of 
course, undertake to do all the work of the Secretaries. 
He ‘must necessarily leave to them the details of the 
management of their departments, including in gen- 
eral the appointment of subordinates. But he can 
requére that in such matters their official action shall 
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be conformed to his policy. If the President should 
wish that honest and efficient and experienced subor- 
dinates of all degrees should be retained, he would 
insist that that course shall be the course pursued in 
every department. It is in that sense that ‘he is re- 
sponsible for the administration. | 

A general change in the civil service, for partisan rea- 
sons, both upon the expiration of terms and in the places 
held at will, is, of course, incompatible with the princi- 
ples of reform. Those principles require, as in the case 
of Mr. PEARSON, the re-appointment of every officer who 
is honest, efficient; and satisfactory. This we said 
plainly when Mr. PEARSON was re-appointed,and so did 


every intelligent friend of reform. But if President © 


CLEVELAND should leave every such officer to serve © 
out his term, and should then replace him with a 
Democrat, although it would not be reform, it would 
be more than a: y President has yet done when he 
came in by a party change, and it would promote the 
interests of reform by making every intelligent man 
in the country ask’ what is gained for the public serv- 
ice by substituting an imexperienced for gn. experi- 
éneed officer of equal character.and qualification. So 


_far as we have -observed, the frietids of reform have 
treated the administration with.entire candor. They 
‘were the strongest protesters against the appointment 
of Higerms, and the improper New, England inter- 


nal revenue appointments, and they have not pre- 
tended to acquiesce in the absurd doctrine that it is 


reform to displace a satisfactory officer of one party . 


at the end of his term in.order to appoint a successor 
of another party. It may be urged, indeed, and just- 
ly, that the interests of reform itself require a fair 
equalization of the service. But this can be accom- 
plished without the violation of any fundamental 
principle by means of proper removals and resigna- 
tions and deaths. The task-of the President is most 
arduous. None are more conscious of it than the 
friends of reform, who have had as yet no reason to 
doubt either his sincerity or his courage. 


DECORATION DAY. 


DECORATION Day returns this year to find in power 
the party many of whose members twenty-five years 
ago led the secession movement, and many more of 
whom, theoretically and sympathetically, sustained it. 
More than -that, it. finds inthe President’s cabinet 
some members who'fought on one side, and at least 
one who fought upon the other, with colleagues -who 
steadily sustained the cause of the Union, and all of 
them ministers of a President who was thoroughly a 
Union man. That President was elected-only by the 
aid of original antislavery men, and LINCOLN and 
SEWARD and SUMNER Republicans. If any Ameri- 
can, upon the return of Decoration Day, thinks that 
liberty is in greater peril, that republican govern- 
ment has been -mortally wounded, that the public 
conscience is Jess sensitive, and that the standard of 
public life and character has been lowered, he seems 
to us profoundly mistaken... . 

Decoration Day returns to find the issues which are 
called war issues settled, but without any misappre- 
hension of the fact that convictions and purposes and 
passions are not discarded and:do not perish in a day 
ora year. It returns to find parties not divided upon 
great questions of public policy nor harmonious with- 
in themselves, but adhering by the force of traditions, 
and therefore bent upon party organization, not upon 
party principle. It finds a very much greater num- 
ber of intelligent and conscientious citizens more po- 
litically independent than at any time during fifty 
years, not, indeed, without traditional party sympa- 
thies and leanings, but without that servility and sur- 
render of good sense and reason which is the master 
evil of the party spirit against which WASHINGTON 
warned his countrymen. It therefore finds the coun- 


try in a most hopeful political condition, because the 


recent general election,.in showing how nearly equal 


is the popular vote, has-revealed the pewer of what” 


was-called atthe birth of the Republican party the 
conscience vote. Eaeh party is conscious that in 


‘such a situation the mere party cry will not suffice 


for success, bécause the party cry does not mean, as 
it did twenty-five or twenty years ago, on the one 
side, State rights and the spirit and consequence of 


‘the Drep Scorrt decision, and, on the other side, ab- 


solute restriction of slavery. peremptory and 
indisputable party purpose-does not justify disregard 
of the candidate who represents it; because that pur- 
pose does not clearly exist. ~ 

The consequence is that the party character and 
purpose will be inferred from the character of the 
candidate, and the character.of candidates was never 
more important to-the parties. than it. will be ‘this 
year. That is one of the good signs which Decora- 
tion Day returns to see. It is something, also, that 
it finds that we are not fallen, as was alleged, into a 
chronic revolutionary condition, and that the election 
of a candidate whom the majority of voters preferred 
does not involve the undoing of all that was gained 
in the war, the practical restoration of slavery, or 
compensation for slaves, or the pensioning of Con- 
federate soldiers and-sailors, or the payment of end- 
less rebel claims. --Decoration Day returns, indeed, to 
find Democratic Bourbons and Republican Bourbons, 
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but also Republicans and: Democrats who: require for 
their constant allegiance to party something >more 
than a name.: ink 


ARE THE. ADIRONDACK“ FORESTS SAFE? 

Ir is unfortunate that the bills recommended by the 
report upon the Adirondack forests were not passed 
by the Legislature. .The report showed a thorough 
comprehension of the requirements of the,situation 
and the bills were carefully drawn to provide an ade- 
quate system of legislation.» But the occult -opposi- 
tion to the scheme of preserving the forests and regu- 
lating the wood-cutting which has hitherto prevented 
such legislation was strong enough to defeat the bills 
founded upon the report.- At the last moment, how- 
ever, a bill was prepared aiming more imperfectly at 
the same general results, and by the sagacity and ski] 
of Mr. HusTep, whose parliamentary address in a 
good cause is of the highest value, the bill became a 


-Jaw. .It authorized the appointment by the Governor 
- of a Forestry Commission of three menibers to super- 
vise the operation of the-law, and the Governor ap- 
pointed ‘Mr: -D. James; Mr. Down, 


and Mr. 

The two gentlemen’ first: named are-eminent and 
public-spirited citizens of New-York, whose character 
commands public confidence; But they are both resi- 
dents of the city, and so closely occupiéd with public 
and private duties that they could-not devote to the 
forestry work the time and attention which are indis- 
pensable. The active work of the Commission, there- 


‘fore, would fall upon Mr. BASsELIN, -whose name is 


not widely known; and to the:natural inquiry, Who 
is Mr. BASsELIN ? the Evening Post answers that he 
is the principal agent. of the lobby at Albany which 


has steadily opposed. and defeated the’ forestry legis- 
-lation, This is not a very promising revelation for 


the prospect of a vigorous enforcement ofthe act in 
its spirit and purpose,-and it suggests inquiry into the 
nature of the advice npon-.which the Governor acted 
in selecting the Commissioners. - - 
If there is any subject upon which there is practical 
unanimity of opinion among the intelligent citizens 
of New York, it is that the: Adirondack forests should 
be preseryed from destru¢tion. That preservation 
and regulation are one of the great public interests of 
the State. Indeed, the expression of:this-opinion has 
been so general and so emphatic that, despite the pow- 


.er of the lobby, the Legislature did.not dare to leave 


the ruin of the forests unchecked, arid:so passed the 
bill. A Governor who sympathized with that opin- 
‘ion, and who ‘justly. comprehended the vast impor- 
tance of-such subjects—a Governor like DE WITT 


‘CLINTON, for instance—would ‘have-named a commis- 


sion of friends of the project, who should be able to 
give its execution careful personal attention. It has 
no better friend, indeed, than Mr. WILLIs JAMEs, buit 
he is not so situated that he:can personally supervise 
the work, and Mr. Dowp is a Commissioner of thie 
New York Aqueduct. -Under these circumstances 
the friends of the project can not wisely relax tlie ut- 
most vigilance. | | 


AN*OLD TRICK, 

THE report that applications are being» made at tlie 
Treasury Department for the transfer of government de- 
posits from various Republican banks throughout the coun- 
try to institutions whose officers are Democratic carries us 
back to the year 1799, in New York, and the anti-Federa! 
leadership of AARON BurRR in the Legislature. Iwas a 
time when party spirit .was fiercer than it is now, and when 
aman could vot be licensed evene@an anctioneer.unless his 
politics was satisfactory to the party in power. The re- 
port about the banks to which we allude recalls the trick 
by which AARON Burr outwitted the Federal majority in 
the Legislature, and obtained the charter of the Manhattan 
Bank. 

At that time in the city of New York there was a branch 
bank of the United States and-one other bank controlled 
by Federalists, and, as. was alleged, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Federal cause by its discount acconimodations 
exclusively to Federal. meréhants.. The anti-Federalists 
wanted a bank, and, despite the Federal majority, AARON 
Burr secured the charter. It was just after the great 
plague of the yellow fever in the city, when the need of a 
better water supply was imperative, Burr asked for a 
charter for the Manhattan Company, organized to supply 
the city with good water. It was-uncertain, he said, how 
much capital would be required, but to avoid all risk of 
failure, he named ‘the sum of two millions of dollars.. As 
this possibly would be too much, however, :he proposed to 
insert a clause that the surplus capital might be employed 
in any way not inconsistent with thé laws‘and Constitu- 
tion of the United States or of the State of New York. The 
bill readily passed both Houses, and when it became a law 
the Manhattan Bank appeared, and has done ever since @ 
most prosperous business, bué the Manhattan Company his 
contented itself with a formal fulfillment of the charter. 

It was a smart trick, and the anti-Federaliets secured 
their bank; but public sentiment was sound, and resented 
the duplicity, and Burr lost his re-election. In that day 
in New York, where the spoils system began, it thus ex- 
tended to private business. Such extension, however, ws 
logical. There is just as much reason that non-political 
private business should be treated as the spoils of a party 
majority as that the non-political public business should be 
so treated. If it is according to sound business principles 
to appoint Mr. PILLsBuRyY to be-a Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue because he is a Democrat, it is in strict aceord with 
such principles to take the money which he collects from 


| | 
| 
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the keeping of institutions whose officers are Republican, 
and give it to institutions officered by Democrats. The 
result of such a proceeding would be that the public mon- 
ey collected from persons of all parties would be used to as- 
sist men of one party only; in other words, that the public 
money would be used to help a party. That is the gréat 
object of the spoils system. * It is to enable a party which 
obtains control of the £xecutive government to maintain 
itself in- power, not by popular approval of its principles, 
but by corruption. - 


THE RE-ELECTION OF SENATOR LOGAN. 

Tue re-election of Senator LoGAm™ probably secures the 
Republican control of the Senate during the administration 
of Mr. CLEVELAND. In his speech of thanks to the Legis- 
lature the Senator said that he was proud to say that he 
and his‘ Democratic opponent, Mr. MORRISON, had been al- 
ways friends, and that nothing iw.the contest had disturb- 
ed the good feeling which exista between them. The con- 
troversy, he said, had been perfectly fair, and it is a sug- 
gestive fact that the freedom of the election from bribery 
and corruption is mentioned by many journalsas a matter of 
congtatulation. 

The election of Senator LOGAN is undoubtedly agreeable 
to the majority of voters in Lllinois, where the Republican 
majotity in the Presidential election was decisive. He is a 
man Of high personal honor and honesty, and of long politic- 
al experience.. Until the war he was a very positive pro- 
slavery Democrat. But he served with distinction in the 
field, from. which, he came:a General and a Republican. 
He has force of character rather than intellectual ability 
or aécomplishment, and the praise which he receives is 
that due to a peliticiantrather than a statesman. He.is 
called a splendid leader in the sense of political manage- 
ment and party tactics, not of the control which springs 
from mental and moral ascendency, which is true _leader- 
ship. 
Senator LOGAN is a strong protectionist, as his opponent, 
Mr. MORRISON, is a free-trader. But the contest was essen- 
tially a trial of mere party: strength. . Mr. Sirric, the Re- 
publi¢an. whose vote was decisive, was warmly opposed to 
Mr. LOGAN; but stated that he yielded to the wishes of his 
party friends, and voted for him. The struggle has been 
protracted through four -nonths,; and as there has been no 
serious division of feeling upon the Republican side, the 
contest and ita result may be accepted as showing Senator 
LOGAN to be the real representative of the Republican par- 
ty in! Illinois. 


THE REVISION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


IT is-an interesting gallery of scholarly portraits which 
was published in HARPER’s WEEKLY of last week, portraits 
of tha'American. and English company of Revisers of the 
Old Testament (which is just issued by the HARPERs), and 
the article descriptive of the revision gave the fullest and 
most accurate account of the work. It is a work, indeed, 
of immense importance, of very much more importance 
than is always remembered. 

The sacred religious Scriptures of the English-speaking 
Christian world are a translation from ancient languages, 
one of which was but imperfectly known in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, when the translation was made. 
It was never claimed that. the translators were specially 
inspired. Yet how much belief of the most vital importance 
necessarily rested upon their ability and accuracy.! Never- 
theless the “‘authorized version” has been accepted as the 
veritable Word. 
~ The. object of the revisers has been not only to improve 
the translation, but to correct it. To undertake snch a 
work was.to take the risk of exposing the most serious er- 
rors, with all the consequences of such exposure. But the 
result has been that while probably greater felicity and 
accuraey of form have been secured, no serious change of 
substance has.been made. The reader has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has now a most valuable contribution 
toward “a full and clear development of the meaning of the 
sacred text.” | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NEXT. 


The Philadelphia American, a Republican weekly journal 
which warmly supported BLAINE, says of the Senatorial con- 
test in New Hampshire between Senator BLAIR and Ex-Sec- 
retary CHANDLER : 3 


-“ Both are names of national renown, but in-a very different 
way. »Mr. Caanpier stands for the tendencies which have done 
so mich'to wreck the Republican party. He has been identified, 
throughout his career, with “machine” methods in politics, and 
his natural inclination is to rely upon them for the hope of party 
success. The future of Republicans is not in that direction. There 
must be a broader standing-ground, or the party can never recov- 
er itself. No doubt Mr: Onawpier:has. strength in New Hamp- 
shire, but the duty of that State to: the country at this juncture is 
to choose a Senator who has shown by his course in the pasta ca- 
pability of higher action than that of the machine in politics.” 


This is undoubtedly the true-view. The power of the 
Republiean machine has been demonstrated. It is the best 


machine of the kind ever devised, and its power has been - 


often, proved. But it has been also proved that it is not 
all-powerful, and therefore it should not be the sole reliance. 
The Republicans of New Hampshire doubtless understand 
that the fortunes of the party will be seriously helped or 
hurt by the kind of Senator whom they elect. A party is 
necessarily judged, not by its professions, but by its actions, 
and one of its most important actions is the deliberate se- 
lection of-a representative. A party thoroughly in earnest 
to resist the encroachments of slavery, for instance, will 
nominate only sincere antislavery candidates; if resolved 
npon protection, only men entirely sound upon that policy ; 
if determined upon administration reform, only reformers ; 
if bent upon official honesty and economy, only men beyond 
suspicion, 

The Republican majority in the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture is wholly free to choose such a Senator as it prefers. 
Citizens of other States will look to the candidate to see what 
qualities are honored by New Hampshire Republicans, and 
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whether the selection indicates fidelity to any principle or 
merely obedience to a machine. Indeed, the precise political 
situation is one in-which party success depends mainly upon 
the personal character of candidates. The party mistakes of 
the national Administration have sprung from forgetfulness 
of that fact. If all its selections in every official grade had 
been men like Mr. Lorurop, Mr. FAIRCHILD, Mr. GRAVES, 
and Mr. PEARSON, it would have done more to remove the 
profound distrust of the Democratic party than by any oth- 
ez course it could have pursned.. And if the Republican 
party in New Hampshire and elsewhe¢re should select men 
of similar character as its representatives, it;would do more 
to “recover itself” than by any other course. 


COMPLETING THE SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


THE trustees of the Saratoga Monument have selected 
the sculptors for the statues of SCHUYLER, GATES, and 
MORGAN; and it is designed to celebrate the completion of 
the monument in the autumn of 1886. The work will be 
finished with the money now at the command of the trust- 
ees, and it will be a fitting and ¢mposing memorial of the 
great event. | 

Besides the three statues which will adorn the exterior 
of the monument, the two lower chambers within will be 
decorated with MARKHAM’s allegorical bronze tablets, and 
the three upper chambers will be furnished with tile floors 
and terra-cotta friezes. There will be an iron staircase to 
the top of the monument, and bronze doors. The tablets 
are suggestive of the life of the time. They represent a 
farmer’s kitchen, his wife spinning and his danghter mould- 
ing bullets, Lady ACLAND’s journey to the American camp, 
with other incidents and suggestions. 


The monument is of granite, one hundred and fifty-five feet — 


high, standing upon the battle-field upon a bluff abont 
three hundred feet above the river, from which it will be a 
striking and interesting object. The grounds are about 
four acres in extent, which are already simply and taste- 
fully completed. _The monument will cost about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to which Congress has properly con- 
tributed, since the surrender at Saratoga was one of tlic 
decisive events which led to the existence of Congress. It 
was not a local incident, in which New York alone was in- 
terested ; it was a historic event which commanded the at- 
tention of the civilized world, and persuaded Europe that 
America wonld be independent. The neighborhood of the 
spot to Saratoga Springs, and the tranquil beauty of the 
scenery; will bring every year a throng of visitors, and 
New York may rejoice that at length its most illustrious 
Revolutionary event is fitly commemorated. 


GOOD READING. 


AmriD the passionate heat of political discussion and par- 
ty recrimination the good work of intelligent charity and 
penal reform goes happily forward. That charity can not 
be left safely to sentimental and ignorant impulse, nor the 
punishment of crime to mere vindictive feeling, is a conclu- 
sion which marks significant progress. Organized charity, 
which to most persons a very few years since seemed to be 
a contradiction in terms, is now seen to be the application 


-of common-sense to one of the most permanent and impor- 


tant of human relations. 

The extent and interest of the snbject, and the ability 
with which it is treated, can be better apprehended, proba- 
bly, from a study of the volame of papers read at the Elev- 
enth National Conference of Charities and Corrections, held 
last autumn at St. Louis, which is just issued by Mr. GEORGE 
H. Exuis, in Boston. The range of topics discussed includes 
the best methods of caring for the insane, the idiotic, the 
deaf, and the blind;. pauperism, and the best methods of 
public and private relief; every aspect of the prison ques- 
tion; the care of neglected, exposed, and abandoned chil- 
dren; the organization of charity in cities; pauper emigra- 
tion; the statistics of crime and misfortune ;. and the histo- 
ry of charitable enterprises in the sevéral States. 

The volume includes also the oral discussions by experts 
at the conference, and the papers are written by the most 
compétent authorities. To those who are not familiar with 
these subjects they are full of novelty and interest and sug- 
gestion.. They open new spheres of beneficent activity to 
those who in comfort and ease desire some worthy occu- 
pation, and they supply a pleasant moral tonic by show- 
ing that in the midst of the incessant and desperately self- 
ish struggle for existence there is yet so much unselfish 
thought and study and labor devoted to the relief of every 
form of suffering, and to making the world really better by 
stimulating a deeper and wiser sympathy with those who 


suffer. 


MR, FRELINGHUYSEN. 


THE death of the late Secretary of State has-been daily 
expected for some weeks. It removes a public man of the 
highest personal character and of various service. Able, 
quiet, of sound, conservative views, and of a cautions tem- 
perament, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN gave dignity to the late Cab- 
inet, and was in complete accord with President ARTHUR. 

It was his official duty, and doubtless it was agreeable to 
his convictions and inclinations, to reverse some tendencies 
in the foreign policy of his immediate, predecessor, Mr. 
BLAINE, who did not hesitate to express his opinion of the 
change in unmistakable terms. But the moderate course 
adopted by the late Administration in the treatment of 
Sonth American affairs was very acceptable to the country. 
The reception of the commercial treaties was more doubt- 
ful, bnt they were made at too late a period to obtain a 
satisfactory expression of mature opinion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S presence in the late Cabinet un- 
doubtedly tended to confirm the general regard and con- 


fidence which was felt toward the ARTHUR administration, 


whose praise it is that it lessened the sense of loss and ap- 
prehension which followed the death of President Gar- 
FIELD. The Secretary’s name is not identified with any 
single great measure, but it is that of an American gentle- 
man who served his country with the purest patriotism and 
intelligence in every post of duty to which he was called. 


‘ dread abode. 


he so desires. 
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PERSONAL. 


An old friend of Mr. Warts, R.A. (himself an artist), whose 
pictures are now on exhibition in_the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has favored us with the following interesting sketch of that 
remarkable painter: “Mr. Warts was born in 1820, and was a 
winner of a prize in the first great competition for the decoration 
of the Parliament Houses in 1843, and at. the subsequent compe- 
tition of 1847. He painting when about fourteen, was a 
short time a student of the Royal Academy, but left it in discontent 
with the teaching. He early attracted the attention of Lord Hot- 
LAND, who was his patron through all his early career. He spent 
some years in Italy. His health has been from childhood ex- 
tremely delicate, and he has: suffered much from brain troubles, 
and lately from suppressed gout and throat diseases, so that rela- 
tively a very small part of his time has been really available for 
painting; yet at the Grosvenor exhibition of his..works in 1882 
there were collected 205 examples, about half of his life’s work. 
His early pictures, sent to the Royal Academy, were isivariably re- 
fused until he finally offered a full-length portrait, of Mrs. Nassau 
Sentor, under an assumed name, when the picture was accepted. 
Mr. Warts is personally of the most sympathetic nature, éntirely de- 
voted to his art, and one of the most profound thinkers and interest- 
ing talkers on artistic matters of the day. Something in his man- 
ner reminds one of Brown1n@, but there is no personal resemblance. 
Warts is physically slight and fragile in appearance, modest in 
the extreme in the expression of his opinions, and almost painful- 
ly so when speaking of his own work, but when discussing Vene- 
tian painting or Greek sculpture he becomes inspired.. He regards 
the painting of Trrtan and the seulpture of Paiptas as the ne plus 
ultra of art work. Like our own Paae in his garlier days, his en- 
thusiasm is so contagious that no one who has any interest in or 
capability to feel art can resist the influence of it, and he makes 
disciples of even those whose natural sympathy with art is slight. 
Were his physical health such as to permit his being at the head 
of a school, there is no doubt that he would be the greatest art 
teacher of our day, a8 he is, in the opinion of most who know his 
work well, the test painter.” . 

—Professor Hux.ey’s health still continues discouraging, but he 


hag resumed lecturing at South Kensington, his physician having - 


advised him that some work was better than rfore. | 
—The most commanding position in Statuary Hall at the Cap- 


itol in Washington has been chosen for the statue of GaRrIRLp,- 


presented by the State of Ohio. The late President stands with 
his right arm crossed against his breast and his left resting upon 
a reading-desk. | 

—Mr. Lowk& 1's address on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
bust of Co_eripGe in Westminster Abbey was read from manu- 
script. Coreriper, he said, was the most striking example in lit 
erature of a great genius given in trust to a nerveless will and a 
fitful purpose. In his best poetry he gives us the very quintes- 
sence of perception, the clearly crystallized precipitation of all 
that is most precious in the ferment of impression after all the 
impertinent and obtrusive particulars have vanished from the 
memory. “We are here to-day not to consider what CoLERIDGE 
owed to himself, to his family, or to the world, but what we owe to 
him. — Let us at least not volunteer to draw his frailties from their 
Let the man of imaginative temperament who has 
never procrastinated, who has made all that was possible of his 
powers, cast the first stone.” 

Repecca Nourse was hanged as a witch at Salem, Massachn- 
setts, one hundred and ninety-three years ago, and next summer 
her descendants: will unveil a monument to her, for which Mr. 
Wuirtier has written the following. lines : 


“*O Christian martyr, who for truth could die, 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie, _ 
The world, redeemed from Superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day.” 


—Mr, 0. D. Batpwiy, President of the Fourth National Bank of 
this city, declares that it is easy for any receiving teller to steal W 
““He takes in the money, and if he chooses to put 
it into his pocket, he can’t be prevented.” ; ! 

—The Rev. Dr. TaLMaGE was once a smoker, but for many years 
has abstained from the use of tobacco in any shape. “ Thirty- 
nine years ago,” he says, ‘“‘a New York merchant began to save 
the money he spent for the six cigars a day which he had been in 
the habit of smoking, and $29,102, 03 was the result at compound 
interest. Last week he bought with it a beautiful home in the 
country for his children.” 

—Mr. Rousk1n resigned from the Slade Professorship at Oxford 
University solely because of the vote endowing vivisection in that 
institution. He had meant to die in the harness there, and to teach 
as much art as the students had time to learn. But he could not 
stand vivisection. 

—Professor Renpei Harris’s resignation of the chair of New 
Testament Greek at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, was 
owing, like Mr. Ruskrn’s resignation, to the practice of vivisection 
in the institution which he served. One of his friends publishes in 
a foreign journal the following: “ Mr. Harris ventured to protest 
publicly in Baltimore against what he believes to be the profound 
immorality of painful experiments on animals for scientific pur- 
poses. Solely in consequence of these protests he was obliged, 
only last month, to.resign his professorship, under pressure from 
the Board of Trustees.” | 

—One of the late General Gorpon’s admirers prefers to look 
“not at the deserted and lonely soldier of Khartoom, but at the 
contemplative administrator, a saint with humor, a stoic without 
coneeit, who wrote the letters from Central Africa.” 

—It is not always the case, writes a teading London critic, that 
an artist, dramatic or lyric, comes back to England from a tour in 
America showing a decided gain in style and force; and for this 
reason the very marked improvement in Mr. Irnvind's method, and 
consequently in his power, is the more welcome. The actor seems 
to have lost not the individual manner, but the mannerism, and his 
enuneiation has gai greatly in clearness and naturalness. 


His gestures have a@juired a dignity and grace which formerly ap- 


peared to be intended rather than attained. | 
—Mr. Epwin A. Absry is fast winning in England the recogni- 
tion as a painter which has long been freely accorded him as one 
of the first of living illustrators. ‘The English papers heartily 
praise his contribution to the exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Oolors, in which the artist has introduced a 
study of Miss Mary Anperson. The London 7imes refers to it as 
“‘whtat must be considered the most important drawing in the 
room, Mr. Apbry’s ‘An Old Song,’ ” and goes on to describe it as 
follows: “In the centre of a large, low room, a beautiful girl— 
whose features every one will recognize—is studying at a harp, 
singing ; near the window an old couple, in the costume of the last 
century, are seated hand in hand, and with heads bowed down, 
overcome by the pathos of the music. - Except that the central fig- 
ure seems te be sorfewhat anduly tall, this may be called a coin- 
pletely successful drawing, and one of the few which stand out as 
first-rate among much that is good though somewhat ordinary.” 
The _ Standard says: “ Mr. Appry has treated this subject with 
. That was to be expected. He has treated it also with a 
sincere but reticent sentiment. That-was to be wished for. Lis 
scheme of light and*shade he has planned and carried out with an 
admired conning.” The Bradford Observer, after heartily praising 
the work, adds: “We are not disposed to begrudge America her 
om: but we should be proud of Mr. Azpky if le) were an Eng- 

ishman. 
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ADRIAN VIDAL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, © 


or “ Matamowy,” pe 
Hawt,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
“aN END OF Hix.” 


Ir Lord St. Austell very seldom permitted him- 
self to be thoroughly angry, he was frequently 
out of sorts, and would snarl savagely at those 
about him because the weather was bad, or be- 
cause he had received some troublesome letters, 
or because of fifty trifling vexations for which 

were in no way responsible. His wife, on 
the other hand, who was easily moved to.wrath 
and easily pacified, waa too essentially good-na- 
tured to indulge often in a fit of general ill tem- 
per. But these two people, like the rest of the 
world, had their exceptional days; and it so 
chanced that wirile one of them was allowing 
passion to get the better of him, as narrated in 
the last chapter, the other was sitting in her bou- 
dvir in Grosvenor Squaro, looking as cross and 
sulky as any shrew. _ 

Lady St. Austell bad various reasons for being 
at odds with Fate. To begin with, an uncle of 
hers had chosen that inopportune time of year to 
have a long illness, and die at the end of it, so 
that she had only just been able to return to the 
city that she loved. And as though it were not 
bad enough to be defrauded of half her season, 
and have to wear mourning (which was not be- 
coming to her) for two months, the dress-maker 
must needs send her-home half a dozen new frocks, 
of which four could not by any amount of squeez- 
ing and struggling be made to meet, while the re- 
maining two were disgraceful misfits. Such trials 
were enough to upset avybody’s equanimity ; but 
ever and above these Lady St. Austell had that 
morning had the mortification of discovering that 
there was something dreadfully wrong with her 
hair, which was coming out in positive handfuls ; 
and this had led her imto an altercation with her 
maid, in the course of whieh the latter had ad- 
dressed her most disrespectfully. 

It was, indeed, rather of this maid’s behavior 
than of her other annoyances that she was think- 
ing as she sat alone and idle, one plump little 
hand supporting her cheek, while the other beat 
the devil’s tattoo upon the arm of her chair. The 
woman had been disagreeably familiar of late, 
and occasionally insolent. She had taken her 
own Way rather too openly, and had even thrown 
out some veiled hints that if she were interfered 
with she would know-how te retaliate. Lady St. 
Austell understood pretty well what these hints 
meant, and had thought it better not to notice 
them, because it might perhaps be inconvenient 
if Bowman were to divulge all that she had seen 
and heard during the past six months orso. But 
what was more disquieting was that Bowman 
seemed to be aware of certain things which she 
could not possibly have either seen or heard. “I 
wonder whether she reads my letters ?”’ Lady St. 
Austell mused. “I don’t very much care if she 
does. There are only a few that I shouldn't like 
her to see, and they are locked up, fortunately.” 

She glanced down at her chatelaine, upon which 
she kept the little Bramah key of the dispatch- 
box that held these compromising documents, and 
suddenly started to her feet, exclaiming, “ The 
wretch!” The key was gone; and at the same 
moment she remembered that the first thing that 
she had seen on waking that merning had been 
her dispatch-box, which—owing, no doubt, to the 
confusion attendam upon the unpacking of a host 
of trunks—had not vet been carried down to its 
accustomed place on her writing-table. Without 
losing a moment, she flew upstairs and burst im- 
petuously into her bedroom. 

A shriek and a loud crash greeted her entrance. 
There stood the guilty Susan, with an open letter 


in her hand, and there at her feet lay the over- 
turned dispatch-box, its contents scattered over 
the carpet. 


Susan’s previous experience of her mistress’s 
ways may have led her to expect a violent out- 


break, but if that was what she looked for, she 


was disappointed. 

“ Bowman,” said Lady St. Austell, quite quiet- 
ly, “ you will receive a month’s wages, and leave 
the house before night. You need not apply to 
me for a character.” 

Susan made for the door without replying. 
But upon the threshold she halted and turned 
round, with a malicious smile. “I think, my 
lady,” said she, “ you had better give me a char- 
acter, if I ask for it.” 

“You had better not ask for it,” replied Lady 
St. Austell, coldly. “df you do, I shall give you 
the character that you deserve.” 

“Oh, very well, my lady; thank you. T'll do 
as much for you—and more. I'll give you the 
character that you deserve without waiting to be 
asked for it. You see, I’ve got something here 
that’s as good as & written character.” 

It was the letter which she had been perusing 
when she had been so unexpectedly interrupted, 
and she now held it up between her finger and 
thumb with a nod of triumph. 

Lady St. Austell seemed alarmed. She drewa 
step or two nearer to her maid, and said, appeal- 
ingly, “ You wouldn’t do that, Bowman! You 
wouldn't really steal one of my letters and give 
it to somebody else to read !” 

“Not unless you force me to it, my lady.” | 

“ Not unless I force you to it ?” repeated Lady 
St. Austell, musingly. She approached a little 
closer still, her eyes were cast down, and she ap- 
peared to be lost in thought. All of a sudden 


she made a spring at the sheet of note- paper 

which was being waved menacingly over her 

head, and snatched it out of the grasp of the 
* Begun in Hazree’s No. 1463. 
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astonished Susan, who had not supposed that any- 
thing of that kind was coming. “Now you can 


at the papers with which 
the floor was strewn. It 
enough, perhaps, to possess some 

she would gain by a personal conflict with her 
employer seemed open to doubt. “I’m sure I 
don’t want to make mischief, my lady,’’-she said ; 


“ but I can’t afford to be ruined either. Find me 
another place, and I'll hold my ton Refuse 
me a character, and I speak to his ip this 


very day.” 

Lady St. Austell was neither a very courageous 
nor a very wise woman, but she knew better than 
to fall into. such a trap as this, “You can say 
what you please and do what you please,” she re- 

lied, “ but you will leave the house to-night, as 

T told you. If you are not gone by nine o'clock, 

I shall send for a policeman and give you in 
for breaking open my dispatch-box.” 

It is not likely that Miss Bowman was much 
frightened by the latter threat, but Lady St. 
Austell’s coolness was not without its effect upon 
her. She did as she was told, and went away, 
merely remarking: “ Very good, my lady. Don’t 
say I didn’t let you have your choice, that’s all.” 

The moment that she was gone, Lady St. Aus- 
tell gathered up the scattered letters and ran 
down with them to her boudoir. She sat down, 
and sighed once or twice as she at the va- 
rious samples of masculine handwriting that lay 
on her lap. It grieved her to break these few 
remaining links with the past, some of which car- 
ried her back to a period when she had owed al- 
legiance to no aged lord, and had dreamed of love 
in a cottage as a not altogether impossible form 
of happiness. But there was no time for indul- 
ging in sentimental retrospection now. She had 
chosen a castle in preference to a cottage, and it 
would never do to let written evidence remain 
which might deprive her of the residence that 
she had selected. In truth, that result was hardly 
one which could have been brought about by a 
perusal of the correspondence in question, and 
had it been submitted to a jury of her ladyship’s 
fellow-countrymen, they would probably have 
come to the perfectly just conclusion that she 
had been nothing worse than indiscreet. But 
Lady St. Austell, not being quite so sure of that, 
and having an upreasoning dread of her husband, 
thought it best to be upon the safe side. She 
hastily dragged away the stand of flowers in pots 
which concealed the fire-place, and, casting the 
cherished relics into the empty grate, applied a 
lighted match to them. 

No one who has not tried to burn a bundle of 
letters in a hurry can have any idea of the time 
that it takes to consume a few dozen sheets of 
paper. Quite half an hour elapsed before Lady 
St. Austell threw herself back in her chair, with 
flushed cheeks, muttering: “There! Now, unless 
Johnny Spencer has kept some of my notes— 
which I don’t for a moment suppose that that 
hag of a wife of his will have allowed him to do 
—I think I am pretty safe.” 

Hardly had she breathed these words when she 
was startled by a smart tap at the door, and be- 
fore she could say “Come in,” she found herself 
confronted with her husband. Decidedly it was 
not a lucky afternoon. Lord St. Austell looked 
very black; his customary grin had vanished al- 
together; his thin lips were tightly set, and it 
was easy to see that he was in one of his least 
amiable humors. 

“ Burning letters ?” he asked, with a glance at 
the shrivelled shreds of paper on the hearth. “ An 
excellent plan. There is only one better, as far 
as I know, and that is, not to receive any.” 

“How can one help receiving letters ?” asked 
Lady St. Austell, faintly. 

“Tm sure I don’t know—I wish to goodness I 
did! But your letters, I should imagine, are chief- 
ly answers, and I can give you as practical a 
piece of advice about them as ‘ Ask no questions, 
and you'll be told no lies.’ Don’t write rubbish 
to young fools, and you won’t have to scorch your 
face till you look like a cook by burning their re- 
plies on a hot summer afternoon.” 

“ How coarse you are!” cried Lady St. Austell, 
indignantly. “I-am not given to behaving in 
the way that you describe.” 

“ Are you not? But I haven't asked any ques- 
tions, you know, so you needn’t—well, you needn’t 
answer. In point of fact, I don’t feel the slight- 
est curiosity about the matter. All the same, I 
wouldn’t keep such a rascally lady’s-maid if I 
were you.” 

“Tam not going to keep her; I have just dis- 
missed her. Has she been speaking to you?” 

“Yes, she has. Bounced out at me as I was 
coming upstairs, and began to pour out such a 
stream of venom that she positively frightened 
me. I told her to go to blazes.” 

“Did you, really ?” exclaimed Lady St. Austell, 
gratefully. “Thank you, Sidney; you acted like 
a gentleman.” 

“That appears to surprise you. Personally, I 
am not certain that it is very like a gentleman to 
use strong language to one’s inferiors, but she 
ought not to have bounced at me. I can’t stand 
being bounced at. She isa good-looking wo- 
man too,” continued his lordship, meditatively. 
Peng with a vile temper, though, I should 

ink.” 

His own temper seemed to have improved since 
he bad entered the room, but presently his brow 


grew dark again. “I don’t often interfere with 
you,” he resumed. “TI let you choose your own 
acquaintances, as arule. You don’t choose them 


wisely, but that is rather more your affair than 
mine. Every now and then, however, I must 
claim a right of veto, and just now you will 
oblige me by striking those Vidal people off your 
visiting list.” 

“ By all means, if you wish it,” answered Lady 
St. Austell, with the most heartless alacrity. “I 
had almost forgotten that we knew them.” 


Even Lord St. Austell could not help smiling 
at this. “The extraordinary part of it,” he re- 
marked, addressing himself to no one in particu- 
lar, “is that she is speaking the simple truth.” 

“Of course I am speaking the truth,” she re- 
turned ; “ what is there so extraordinary in that? 
I generally do spesk the truth, if you only knew 
it. I told you nothing but the truth that unfor- 
tunate day when you found me at Mr. Vidal’s 
house, and if you imagine that I have the least 
wish to see him again—” 

“I assure you I have never indulged in any 
specu upon that point. All I know is 
that J don’t wish to see him again—or his wife 
either. They are objectionable, vulgar sort of 

le, and we will not receive them any more, 
f you please.” 

And with that Lord St. Austell, who, perhaps, 
feared that if he lingered he might be drawn into 
explanations which he would afterward regret, 
picked up his hat and stick, and went off to his 
club. 

On his way down Bruton Street he encountered 
a young man of amiable but somewhat jaded as- 
pect, who smiled and half stopped, as though with 
the intention of accosting him; but perhaps he 
did not recognize the young man, for he passed 


on, staring blankly at vacancy through his eye- . 


lass, and Adrian, proceeding toward Grosvenor 
vare, muttered, “I wonder whether that was an 
intentional cut?” 

Adrian had heard that Lady St. Austell was in 
London, and, after some hesitation, he had decided 
to call upon her. He had been able to give him- 
self various good reasons for so doing. It would 
be an act of common politeness; it would show 
her that the unpleasant circumstances of their 
last meeting had not lessened his friendly regard 
for her, and so forth. But in reality he was go- 
ing to Grosvenor Square because he was anxious 
to see how Lady St. Austell would receive him. 
Would she express any regret for having got him 


_into trouble with his wife by her imprudence ? 


Would she show him the cold shoulder, as so 
many others had taken to doing of late? Above 
all, would she join in the general condemuation 
of his new book? There was little enough dan- 
ger of her offending him in this last particular, 
seeing that she did not so much as know that he 
had published another work ; but such ignorance 
as that he may be pardoned for not having fore- 
seen, and he stepped on toward his doom with 
more or less of cheerful anticipation. 

He was admitted into the long drawing-room 
which he knew so well, and was kept waiting 
about a quarter of an hour before Lady St. Aus- 
tellappeared. When she did appear, it was with 
an air of hurry and preoccupation. She said, 
“Oh, how do you do?” and sitting down, began 
to open and examine a number of notes—invita- 
tions apparently—which she had carried in with 
her, addressing a little perfunctory conversation 
to her visitor while she did so. 

Presently she rose, crossed the room to her 
writing-table, and began to scribble off replies. 
“ May I trouble you to ring the bell?” she said ; 
and when a servant presented himself, she wanted 
to know why the menu had not been sent up to 
her. Let it be brought immediately. And covers 
were to be laid for sixteen, not fourteen. Had 
the flowers arrived from the country? and had 
anybody unpacked them yet? From time to time 
she threw a remark or a question over her shoul- 
der at Adrian. “ How hot it is to-day !—is it not ?” 
“Can you tell me what the day of the month is ¥” 
“ Have you been long in Loudon ?” etc., ete. 

All this evidently meant, “I don’t want to be 
bothered with callers just now, and I should be 
much obliged if you would take yourself off.” It 
is never exactly agreeable to receive such broad 
hints; but if Adrian’s mind had been in its nor- 
mal condition, he would have retired gracefully, 
without showing any foolish consciousness of hav- 
ing been snubbed. His condition of mind, how- 
ever, happened at that time to be abnormal, and 
he could not for the life of him help showing that 
he was angry. 

“My name is Vidal, and I live in London,” he 
said at length. “I mention these facts because 
you appear to have forgotten who I am.” 

“Oh no,” answered Lady St. Austell, laughing 
a little; “I remember you quite well.” 

“Then may I ask whether I have offended you 
inany way? Because, if you remember me at all, 
you must remember that we were rather friends 
a few months ago.” 

Lady St. Austell laughed again. She would 
have preferred that Mr. Vidal should go away in 
a huff, without demanding explanations; but the 
main thing, after all, was to get rid of him, and 
she knew that she could do that in a very few 
minutes. 

“T don’t go in for undying friendships,” shé- 
replied. ‘“ When people begin to claim the priv- 
ileges of friends, they invariably begin to be 
bores.”’ 


“TI should be sorry to be a bore,” said Adrian, . 


getting up, “and I think I may safely take upon 
myself to say that you will not find me one, for I 
shall certainly claim no privileges of any sort or 
kind in future. You are quite right to throw me 
overboard ; you only follow the fashion. Every- 
body else is doing the same.” 

“Can’t you swim?’ asked Lady St. Austell, 
with an air of innocent wonder. 

“T am almost afraid not; but whether I swim 
or sink, I suppose the ship will sail on without 
me much as usual. Good-by.” 

“‘ Good-by,” said Lady St. Austell, sweetly ; and 
thus Adrian left the house in Grosvenor Square 
for the last time. | | 

“So there is an end of Aim,” mused her lady- 
ship, after he had gone- “I don’t. think I regret 
him much, He was extremely good-looking ; but 
he didn’t seem to know how to use his advantages, 
and I was getting very tired of him. I wonder 
what he meant by people having thrown him 
overboard? Perhaps they are getting tired of 
him too. That would not astonish me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


. Aone the oral traditions of the Vidal family 
it is related that, at the tender age of five and a 
half, Adrian, who had-been: guilty of some infan- 
tile- misdemeanor, was sentenced :to‘a period of 


solitary confinément extending several! hours. 


At the expiration of the'term.the nhurse‘was sent 


to release the prisoner, andy on approaching the 
apartment in which*he was locked ‘up, was horri- 
fied at encountering a swell of: burning. 
“I do believe that wicked boy have gone and 
tumbled into the fire, just te spite his mar!” she 
is reported to have exclajmed. Adrian,-however, 
had not adopted quite so -extreme’a measure. 
He was found seated on the hearth-rug in a state 
of absolute nudity, pensively ‘contemplating the 
slow combustion of his boota, which, together 
with his shirt, tunic, and other articles of ap- 
parel, he had placed upon the red-hot coals, and 
witich by this time were reduced very nearly to 
ashes. When Mrs. Vidal, in her cold way, asked 
him what he had expected to gain by this act of 
incendiarism, he replied to the effect that his ob- 
_ ject had been twofold. In the first-place, he had 
wanted something to do; in the second, he had 
considered that the punishment inflicted upon 
him was out of all proportion to liis offense, and 
_as.it had not been in his power to lessen the 
former, he had felt it incumbent upon him to es- 
tablish an equilibrium by increasing the latter. 
The destruction of his clothing had seemed to 
him the readiest means of achieving this end, and 
he had destroyed his clothing accordingly. 

More than once in later life Adrian acted upon 

-& similar principle, though perhaps without ac- 
knowledging it so plainly either to himself or to 
others. At the period of his history to which we 
have now come he was suffering under a deep 
sense of wrong. Everybody had treated him 
badly—his wife, the critics, Lady St. Austell, the 
editor and proprietors of the Anglo-Sazon—iu 
short, the world at large ; and his nature forbade 
him to sit down and brood over unmerited ill- 
usage. It was no discredit to him that he felt 
the same necessity in his manhood as in his child- 
hood to be doing something; but it was certainly 
unfortunate that he had not grown’ out of the 
childish notion that that something, in order to 
be at all satisfactory, must be«more or less 
paughty. 

If he had been asked why at this time he join- 
ed himself to a rather faster set-than any that 
he had hitherto been mixed up with, and why he 
made himself conspicuous by his attentions to 
certain ladies who were known to delight in con- 

. Spicuous attentions, he might have replied that 
he wanted to drown care; but it may be assumed 
that the pain thus inflicted upon his wife was not 
only known to him, but in a measure agreeable. 
He had spoken of being thrown overboard ; but 
in reality he could still go to two or three parties 
on most nights, if he was so inclined; and it 
suited him to do so. There was no longer any 
question of Clare’s accompanying him; she, as 
has been seen, had adopted another method of 
dealing with care. - Sometimes, however, he had 
the honor of escorting his sister into the world. 

Geergina so far resembled her brother that slie 
was fond of society, and could not endure inac- 
tion. Possibly she may have resembled him in 
the further particular of thinking society the best 
cure for low spirits. She was, at all events, not 
80 cheerful as she had been the year before, and 
many of her friends noted a disposition toward 
silence and listlessness on her part, which had 
never been among her characteristics, and for 
which they were at a loss to account. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon—nothing 
less, indeed, than a genuine and vivid blush— 
might have been seen upon the countenance of 
Miss Vidal one evening in July, at a ball to which 
she and her brother, among several hundreds of 
others, had been invited. But as nobody could 
have expected to witness such a manifestation, it 
probably escaped notice, and was certainly not 
observed by the individual who was responsible 
for it. He said, “ How do you do, Miss Vidal »” 
without any apparent embarrassment, and Geor- 
gina quickly recovered her self-possession. 

“So here you are back in London again,” was 
her greeting. 

“ Yes,” answered De Wynt,;“ here I am again, 
and I want ‘to talk to you, if I may.” 

Georgina drew her skirts away from the few 
extra inches of bench which they had been cov- 
ering. “Sit down,” she .said, “and proceed. 
What is your news?” 

“It isn’t exactly newa,” answered De Wynt, 
squeezing his small person into the space cleared 
for him, ‘“ That is, I am not sure how far it may 
be news to you; but most likely you don’t hear 
all that I do. You know your sister-in-law was 
awfully kind to me while you were-away.”’ 

“Was-she? “I have no doubt you deserved 
her kindness.” 

“T don’t know about that; but she was kind 
tome. And your brother—well, he is your bro- 
ther.” 

“ That is undeniable.” 7 

“So that even if I didn’t care about him for 
his own sake, I sliould for the sake of others, and 


@on’t like to see bim.going to—to— May I 


speak. plainly?” 

“By all means. You don’t like to see him go- 
ing to the devil.” . 

“T meant to say the dogs, but perhaps the oth- 


- er expression comes-nearer the truth.” 


“ And how are you going to prevent him from 
reaching his destination, whatever it may be ?” 

“T don’t suppose I can prevent him, but you 
might. I know you think I attach too much im- 
portance to what the world says, but I do assure 
you that no man can afford to be talked about 
as people are talking about Vidal now. And 
that isn’t all. I am afreid he is coniing to grief 
in other ways. I am afraid he is getting indif- 
ferent about his work, and running into debt. I 


| 
| 
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don’t apologize for repeating what I hear to you, 
because 1 am sure you wont misunderstand my 
motives. No doubt @ great part of it is not true ; 
Lut it is safe to conelude that a small part is.” 

“As far as I can judge, it is all true,” said 
Georgina, with a sigh. 

“ Well, we know pretty well what-the meaning 
of it is, and the cause of it, and that the whole 
thing could be set straight if only one of two 
persons would give way just a little bit. Now I 
don’t think there’s much good in speaking to 

rs. Vidal.” 

" “| don’t think there is,” agreed Georgina. “I 
made my. little effort in that.quarter,‘and the re- 
ult waé discouraging.” 

“ Hériot might help; but he’s too ill to leave 
iis house, poor beggar, and Vidal won’t go near 
him. He told mé#o the other day, when-I looked 
him up. So, you see, there really. is only you.” 

“ And what am Ito do?” inquired Georgina. 

“| shouldn’t venture to suggest. Iam rather 
dull, as you-know ;-and you: are very clever.” 

CVlever as I am, I confess that I don’t quite 
see my way. If.people will insist upon marrying, 
lam afraid-they:must accept the natural conse- 
quences of their-folly.” - 


Quarrels and’ misunderstandings are not the 


natural consequences of marriage,” said De Wynt, 
“Are they not? Well, I-never was married 


myself, 80 Leanonly judge by appearances. . ¥ou, 


| hear, will soon be in a position to speak authori- 
tatively upon the point.” 

“ Whatedo ?” asked De Wynt. 

“Tt is currently reported that you are about to 
be married—and to an heiress, too. I don't mean 
to assert that marriages of that kind are acts of 
folly.” 

«“ Whoever told you that I was going to be mar- 
ried told you a—a deliberate falschood !” cried 
De Wynt, warmly. * “No one can possibly have 
believed such a: thing—you, least of all.” 

“T did believe it, theugh; why should I not? 
You will probably marry one of these days.” 

“IT don’t know. ‘It-will depend upon whether 
the only woman whom I shall ever ask to marry 
me persists in refusing me or ndt. But, as I was 
saying, marriages don’t necessarily bring about 
dissensions. When they do, it is because there 
has been no previous understanding. Now I do 
think that you and I understand one another per- 
fectly. You have your tastes and I have my lit- 
tle prejudices. We should both have to give way 
to a certain extent; but I don’t think we should 
mind that—at least, lam sure I should not. Only 
I should have to bar the South Sea Islands. When 
one has a property to look after, one can’t go 
quite so far as that every winter.” 

“It seers to me,” reniarked: Georgina, “ that 
we are getting very‘far indeed from the subject 
that we started with.” 

“No, not so very ;. because, supposing that we 
could ~ ther, we might see our friends 
through their troubles, I think; and I am sure 
that I could be’ of use in many ways if only you 
would give me the right to be of use.” 

“ But; Mr, De.Wynt, I have told you already 
that I can not accept vour.offer.” 

“ You never gave me any reason for-refusing 
it, though. » If you tell. me ‘that you don’t care 
enough: about me to marry me, there’s an end of 


it, and I won’t bother you any more; but if it is 


only that-I happen to have come into a little 
money—" 

“You have writirig to Clare!” broke in 
Georgina, suspiciously. ~ . 

“ Yea I have; I am‘not ashamed to confess it ; 
and it was she who told me what you said about 
not choosing to marry:a man who had just inher- 
ited a forume, AS though I-should be likely to 
think that:you would accept me for that reason! 
Now, Miss.Vidal, I have a right to an hqnest an- 
swer.’ Canyou or cant you care for me?” 

“You are very peremptory. A ‘ball-room is 
not the proper place for this sort of thing.” 

‘ Nobody is looking at us; and I shouldh’t care 
if everybody was. Don’t keep me in suspense 
any longer. I have. beer: very. patient—I think 
you will allow that—-and surely I entitled. to 
an answer now,” te 

“If you are quite convinced that it is my duty 
to Adrian and Claré—” began Georgina. 

“It is your duty to yourself to answer ¥es, if 
you can,”-saig De Wynt, earnestly. “ And-your 
duty to me too,” he added. 

“Ah, yes; I foresee that I shall hear a~ good 
deal about my duty to you. Well, I surrender, 
then. It’san unconditional surrender. I haven't 
the slightest belief in your give-and-take system, 
you know. Of-two people, one must rule and 
the other must be ruled ; and I suppose perhaps 
you had better be the ruler. Give me your or- 
ra and I will humbly endeavor to execute 
them.” 

But De Wynt had no specific commands to 
give; and although the newly engaged-pair did 
not separate for another hour, it must be con- 
fessed that at the end of that time they had 
agreed upon nothing more precise than that it 
behvoved Georgina to “speak to” her brother.: 


* [To BE OCONTINUSZD.]} 


THE NEW ORLEANS PRIZE 
"DRILL, 
G. N. Torrey, of the Houston Light Guards, 
was the winher of: the prize in’ the individual 
drill contest at the New Orleans Exposition: Aft- 


er the militia prize drills: at Mobile, lasting from 


May 6 to May 9, and iMypstrated-in the last issue 
of Harper’s Week.y, the contesting éempanies 
went to New Orleans to compete. agéih.-’~The 
Houston Light Guard won the inter-State militia 
contest. The individual drill was opened on May 
16, with three non-commissioned officers or pri- 
vates from each foot company, the prize being of- 
fered by the United States. After a severe con- 
test the judges awarded the prize to Mr. Torrey. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


Or the family of Vicror Huco nothing is known 
except that one of his ancestors was privy coun- 


cillor to the Duke of Lorraine in the sixteenth- 


century, and that several of his descendants em- 


braced the career of arms. His father, Josxpn 


Leopo.p Sicissert born in 1774, was the 
friend of Kixper and Drssarx, the aide-de-camp 
of ALEXANDRE DE BEAUHARNAIS, and a valiant sol- 
dier in La Vendée. His rise was rapid, for we 
soon find him a major at Nantes, where he fell 
in love with the daughter of a rich armorer, a 
royalist and a Catholic, to whom he was speedily 
united by civil marriage at Paris. The first-fruit 
of this union was a son named ABEL ; the second, 
a son named Evceng. Before the birth of the 
latter, however, he was recalled to the frontier, 
and for his bravery at the battle of the Danube 
was promoted to the command of a battalion. 
After the defeat of the Austrians he was made 
commander of Luneville, and, being chosen a 
colonel some time after, went into garrison with 
lis men at Besancon. Here he was rejoined by 
his wife and children, and here, on February 26, 
1802, his third son, Victor Huco, was born. He 
was so frail and sickly that the physician de- 
clared he could not live, and so ugly that his 
brother EvGene called him “a little monster.” 
Victor Huo began to write verses-at the 
of twelve,and upon all conceivable subjects— 


tragedies, elegies, idyls; romances, fables, madri- 
gals, even a comic opera. The name of only — 


The Last: Day of a Con 


one of these early effusions has reached us. It 
was on a Spanish theme, “ Inez de Castro,” and 
is described as being a melodrama in three acts, 


competed for the poetic: prize offered by the 
French Academy, his subject being.“ The ‘plea- 
sures of study.” “In the simplicity of his nature 
he stated his age in it: 


“*T, who from court to cities always tend 


ve scarce of three short lustres reached the end.” | 


It was not a wise proceeding, for it led the mem- 
bers of the Academy to think the writer might 
be making sport of them. They declined, there- 
fore, to give him the prize, but gave him honor- 
able mention instead. 


“You little donkey,” said his brother ABEL, © 


“what possessed you to put your age in the 
poem? You might have obtained the prize.” He 
did obtain a prize next year, when he competed 
for the one offered by the Academy of Toulouse. 
We might say, perhaps, two prizes, for he gained 
the golden amaranth for an ode on “ The Virgins 
of Verdun,” and the golden fleur-de-lis for an- 
other on “ The Restoration of the Statue of Hen- 
rilV.” In the following year a copy of verses on 
‘“* Moses on the Nile” won for him the rank of mas- 
ter in the floral contests. About this time he wrote 
a prose romance, entitled “ Bug-Jargal,”-an. epi- 


sode of the revolt of the blacks of St.:Domingo in’ 


1791, and a little later received his diploma. -. He 
had achieved some success in mathematica, but. 
it was literature alone for which he cared, and to 
which he resolved henceforth to: devote himself. 
His father tried to dissuade him from it, (his: mo- 
ther was row dead), but in vain, so at twenty he 
found himself left to make his own way in the 
world, with a cash capital of eight hundred francs. 
His brother Ang. defrayed the cost of his first 
volume, Odes and Ballads, which was_ fottunate 
enough to come into the hands of M. Mannxcuar, 


reader to Louts XVIII., who, as well as his royal. 


master, was pleased with the spirit of loyalty 
which it breathed. The first edition of Odes and 
Ballads brought the: young poet seven hundred 
francs and a pension from the king of one thou- 
sand francs from his privy purse. ‘He was rich 
now, rich enough to marry, and he succeeded in 
persuading his early sweetheart, Foucuer, 
igjto the same belief. There was no money on 
either side, but the ardent-lover purchased for his 
btide, with his seven hundred francs, a magnifi- 


cént cashmere shawl, which was -her only trous- 


seau. 

‘Victor Hueo’s first work after his marriage 
was the completion of a romance which hé had 

egun at the age of eighteen, while he was at 
school. It was entitled Hans of Iceland, and.was 
powerful in its way, the hero being a‘ mongter 
who drinks sea-water and blood from the skull of 
his son, the drama ending with the intervention 
of a bear! He wrote a memoir of VoLtaire, 
whom he praised moderately; he visited his 
friend LamMarTINE at Macon, and probably made 
a journey with him to the Alps; and in 1826 
he published a second series of Odes and Bal- 
lads. His next’ venture was in the stormy circle 
of the drama, toward which his nature had long 
impelled him, and his first attempt was the enig- 
matical character of CromwkELL, with whicl: the 
great tragediari Tatma strongly sympathized. 
‘“T have always wished,” he said, “ to play Crom- 
wELL.” The ambitious poet set to work at once, 
and but for the death of Tatma shortly «fter- 
ward, might have produced an acting play. He 
did not do so, however, for, having lost his dra- 
matic interpreter, he abandoned all thought of 


the stage, and allowed his creative imagination to 


run riot. With the exception of Swinsurnr’s 
Bothwell, Cromwell is the longest tragedy extant. 
It was published in 1827, with a preface in which 
he set forth. his dramatic theories (as Drypen, 
by-the-way, used-to set forth his when he pro- 
duced new plays), which differed as widely from 
those of and Racine as Hans of 'Ice- 
land ‘differed from the-prose romances of the pe- 
riod. It was a challenge to the existing order of 
dramatic literature—the challenge of the roman- 


tic school to the classical school, and ‘as such it 
“was accepted 


Cromwell was followed by Marion Delorme. 
The manuscript was read before an audience of 
critical friends, by whom it was greatly admired, 
and the directors of three theatres contended for 
the honor of producing it, but contended in vain, 
for the censor of Cuar.xs X. interdicted it, under 


the plea that in the fourth act Lovis XIII, the 
ancestor of CHaRLes X., was held up to ridicule. 
Not a whit dismayed, Victron Hugo-set to work 
upon a Spanish theme, and in three weeks com- 
pleted Hernani, which was immediately accepted 
by the Théatre Francais. The ire of the classical 
critics was excited during its rehearsal, and they 
proceeded to ridicule it, and even ‘burlesqued it 
at the Vaudeville. Nor were the friends of the 


_ author backward im preparing to defend it. Con- 


STANT, Tuiers, and others wrote:to him’ asking 
for seats, and-as he had refused to employ the 
usual clague, the. younger literary men of Paris 
offered to replace it in person. A list of artists 


chosen from the studios of painting, sculpture, 


and architecture was drawn up, and headed by 
Bauzac, Bervioz, Avcustr, Maquet, and GavTIER, 
was eager to fight the battle of the romantic 
school. The first representation of Hernani was 
a battle royal between the classical and romantic 
schools, and the latter won, for, as it went on, the 
shouts of disapprobation were overwhelmed with 
a storm of applause. At the end of the fourth 
act, a publisher requested an interview outside 
with Vicror Hugo, to whom he offered six thou- 


‘ sand francs for the manuscript. The bargain 


was concluded in a tobacco shop near, by, and 
the: money paid on the spot. It came in good 


‘time, for his entire exchequer on that evening 


contained only fifty francs. : 

The two series of Odes and Ballads (1822-6) 
were followed in 1829 by a third collection of 
poems, Zhe Orientals,and by a prose work enti- 

deinned Man. It-was 
while these volumes were in the press, or shortly 


_ aftér their publication, that Victor Hugo wrote 
with-two interludes. When he was fifteen he - 


Marion Delorme, which was -interdicted, as we 
have seep, and Hernani, which was first produced 
in February, 1880. Marion Delorme, which was 


, ptodaced in the summer of 1831, provoked al- 
“most as great a storm as Hernani. If there was 


any doubt-about its success, there was no doubt 
about the success of Vicror Hugo's fourth prose 
work, Our Lady of Paris, which was begun 
shortly after the revolution of 1830. It passed 
through eight editions in a few months, and was 
hailed as a masterpiece by almost everybody but 
Goxtus, whose critical, many-sided genius was 
averse from the romantic tendency of the time, 
and who could scarcely muster patience to endure 
the horror with which the reading inspired him. 
After Our Lady of Paris, which is better known 
to English The Hunchback. of Notre 


‘Dame, Victor Hreo published a fourth collec- 


tion of poems, Autumn Leaves, in which his genius 
was at ite sweetest and best. ; 
The period of tenderness which inspired this 


‘last work was succeeded by a reign of fiery devo- 


tion to the drama, of which the first-fruits were 
The King Amuses Himself and Lucretia Borgia. 
The battle between the classic. and romantic 
school was renewed on the first night of The 
King Amuses Himself, the opposition to which 
“was so overwhelming that it was interdicted the 
‘next day, by a ministerial edict, on the ground of 


~ its alleged immorality. Lucretia Borgia, a three- 


act drama in prose, whicli was produced short- 
‘ly afterward, succeeded greatly. Mademoiselle 
Grorexs and Freperick Lemairre, who played 
the pri 1 parts, were frantically applauded 


and recalled ; the stage was covered with flowers, 


and the horses were detached from the carriage 


“into which Vicror HvGo stepped, with his wife 


and daughfer, at the close of the performance, 
and he returned home on foot, escorted by the 
admiring multitude to his dwelling beneath the 
arcades in the Place Royale. 

Victor Hugo's next attempt was another prose 
drama, Marie Tudor, which was played many 
nights in the autumn of 1833, though not with- 
out violent opposition. It was succeeded in the 
spring of 1835 by a third prose drama, Angelo, 
in which the two heroines, Mademoiselle Mars 
and Madame Duvat, won a brilliant success for 
themselves and their author, and, later in the 
same year, by his fifth collection of poems, 7wi- 
light Songs. His dramatic genius deserted him 
in an opera, the libretto of which was based upon 
his romance Our Lady of Paris, and entitled 
Esmeraida. It was brought upon the stage in 
the autumn of 1836, at the Royal Academy of 
._Music, and immediately hissed. Success returned 
to him: in 1837 with his sixth collection of poems, 


Inner Vowces, ats e following year with a 
five-act drama in verse, which 


.. carried through triumphantly. His seventh col- 


lection of poems, Lighis and Shadows, appeared 
in 1840, and in 1843 his drama Zhe Burgraves. 
In the last year he published the first and second 
volumes of The Rhine, the concluding volume of 
which was delayed until 1845. The list of Vic- 
tor Hugo's writings already given embraces the 
literary labors of twenty-three years, and brings 
him to the age of forty-three. His personal life 
during this period may be summed up in his 
marriage, which was a happy one, in the death of 
his father at a ripe old age, and in the birth of 


his children, two of whom boys—CHARLES. 


Victor, who was born in 1826, and was. now 
nineteen, and Francois Victor, who was born in 
1828, and was now seventeen.- His reputation, 
which was second to that of none of his contem- 
poraries, justified him in seeking admission to the 
French Academy, to which he was elected in 1841. 
Four years afterward,on the 16th of April, 1845, 
he was made a peer of France by Louis Patuirrr. 
His speeches formed a part of the legislative 
eloquence of the period, but he could not ride 
the whirlwind nor direct the storm. He could 
write for a newspaper, however, and he did; for 
after the revolution of February, 1848, he started 
I) Evénement, on which his collaborateurs were 
Mevricr, his old friend Gautier, and his 
sons CHaRLes and Francois. It was so offensive 
to the powers that ruled that it was suspended 


4 for a month in consequence of a series of articles 


by Francois Hugo, though only to be brought out 
immediately as 1’ Avénement du Peuple. Victor 
Hugo was elected a representative of the city of 
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Paris in June, 1848; and sat with the Left until the 
following January, when he demanded the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly and the forma- 
tion of a Legislative Assembly. He presented 
himself as a candidate for re-election in May, 
1849, aud was chesen tenth upon the list of the 
twenty-eight deputies of Paris. ! 

Victor Huco had proved a poet, a romancer, 
a dramatist ; he ha not proved a statesman, not 
even a politician, in spite of his clever speeches, 
His paper; L’ Evénement, attacked General Ca- 
VaIGNAC, justly perhaps ; it sustained the candida- 
ture of Prince Louis Napoteon Bonararre for 
the French Republic. -He imposed upon Victor 
Hveo with his fine phrases, as he imposed upon 
other men-of genius and talent. He was elected. 


The result was the coupd état. Victor Hugo was’ 


fortunate enough to escape arrest; he concealed 
himself for nearly a week in the house of one of 
his friends, and succeeded in reaching Belgium in 
disguise. He arrived in Brussels on the 13th of 
December, 1851, and the next day began to con- 
centrate his indignant impressions of what he had 
lately seen and known, which he rightly hamed 
The History of a Crime. It was finished on the 
5th of May, 1852, the anniversary of the death of 
the first NapoLron, though it was not given to the 
world until a quarter of a century afterward. In 
August he published his stinging satire, Napoleon 
the Little, of which thousands of copies were sold, 
and which was translated into many languages. 
It was a menace, too, as well as an arraignment 
of the blood-stained usurper of France, who fortli- 


~ with demanded the expulsion of the writer from 


the soil of Belgium,and obtained it through a 
special law passed by the Belgian Chamber for 
that purpose. From Brussels Vicror Hugo re- 
moved to the little island of Jersey, where he con- 
tinued his denunciations of the Man of Decem- 
ber, of which the second fruit was his terrible 
Chastisement. It was published in 1853, and was 
soon circulated as widely as Napoleon the Litt/e. 
NaPoLeon the Third was powerless to efface the 
impression which it burned into the conscience 
of Europe, but being now the good friend of Eng- 
land, he was powerful enough to cause the expul- 
sion of Victor Hueco and his family from Jersey, 
which was in dangerous proximity to the French 
coast. The means, Parliamentary and other, by 
which this second expulsion was procured need 
not be stated here ; enough, that on the $lst of 


October, 1855, he was compelled to remove with — 


his family to Guernsey, which is a few miles fur- 
ther off. The Huaos established themselves. at 
Hauteville House, a noble old mansion in sight 
of the sea, filled with objects of art, souvenirs of 
travel, family portraits, and whatever else among 
the belongings of the poet would make it beauti- 
ful andguteresting. The fierce political agitations 
which had so shaken his genius now gave place 
to the divine calm of thought, and he returned to 
his true vocation, literature. The residence of 
Victor Hugo at Hauteville House was productive 
of great works. ‘They were a volume of personal 
lyrics, Contemplations (1856); a volume of epical 
fantasies, Zhe Legend of the Ages (1859); a re- 
markable romance, the title of which may be 
roughly Englished as 7he Wretched (1862); Songs 
of the Streets and Forests (1865); The Toilers of 
the Sea (1866); and The Man who Laughs (1869). 
No work of modern times was ever more success- 
ful than Zhe Wretched (Les. Misérables), for the 
cepyright of whieh Victor Hugo is said to have 
received four hundred thausand franes, and which 
was published simultaneously at Paris, London, 
Brussels, Madrid, Berlin, St. Petersburg, ‘Turin, 
and New York. 

When disasters began to overtake France in 
the war of 1870, Vicror HuGo quitted Hauteville 
House and hastened to Brussels. The day after 
the capitulation of Sedan he entered Franee, and 
at ten o’clock in the evening reached Paris, where 
a crowd had assembled to meet him. As might 
have been expected, he was greatly excited by 
the unhappy condition of his country. He ad- 

a manifesto to the Germans, who had 
declared that they made war only upon thie Em- 
peror, but it failed to arrest them in their march 
upon Paris, in which he was inclosed during the 
siege that followed. His life at this stormy pe- 
riod was crowded with events, of which only a 
brief summary can be presented here. He pub- 


lished a new edition of his Chastisement, of which: 


over a hundred thousand copies were sold; he 
was elected a representative of the Seine after 
the signing of the armistice with Germany; he 
protested against the preliminaries of peace, vot- 
ing for war in the present and peace in the fu- 
ture; he resigned on the refusal of the Chamber 
to recognize the election of for Al- 
giers ; he lost his eldest son Cuaries, who died of 
congestion in a hackney-voach; and shortly after 
the funeral he went to Brussels, where his pre. 
sence was required at some legal formalities in 
the interest of the two fatherless little ones. He 
was at Brussels at the close of the insurrection 
in Paris in May, 1871, and he protested against 
the aetion of the Belgian government in refusing 
an asylum to the fugitive Communists—an im- 
prudent proceeding on his part, which led to his 
house being mobbed at night, and to his being 
commanded to leave the kingdom immediately, 
and forbidden to re-enter it in future under se- 
vere penalties. He had other troubles of \a pub- 
lie and private nature (among the last the death 
of his only surviving son Frangors in 1878), but 
they need not be dwelt upon here, for it is not in 
Victor Huéo as a Frenchman, the most conspic- 
uous perhaps of the last half-century, that we are 
interested now, but in Victor Hugo as a writer, 
the most astonishing and most prolific of the age, 
the idol of his countrymen, and the acknowledged 
master of Europe. His latest works are Zhe Jer- 
rible Year (1872), Ninety-Three (1873), Acts and 
Words (1874), My Sons (1875), a second series of 
Legends of the Ages (1877), The Art of Being a 
Grandfather (1877), The History of a Crime 
The Supreme Pity (1879), 
and Four Winds of the Spirit (1881). 
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346 
A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRA‘YION, 


Ir was a lovers’ quarrel. 

To be sure, they were not accepted lovers in 
the sight of society. The affair had not reached 
the point of an announced engagement, with its 
flutter of congratulations and gossip, its theoret- 
ical bondage to sentiment, and its actual license 
for outside flirtation. It was still in the misty 
and moonlight period, without an avowal from 
one to the other, much less recognition by the 
chattering world about them. 

But they were lovers, if yet silent ones, and 
this was a lovers’ quarrel, proved such by its 
flippant and altogether illogical cause, and: by the 
conviction which each felt that now the world 
had indeed come to an end, and life-waa no Jonger 
worth living. This gloomy view of mature was 
acknowledged by neither except. in theif more 
solitary moments, and did not, moreover, inter- 
fere with their duties to themselves as component 
parts of the gay society in which they had daneed 
and laughed through the winter, and were now 
preparing to idle and sport through the summer. 
Maud Stratton was still the life of the theatre 
parties, and Alec Sanderson led the last german 
of the season with all his usual versatile and pic- 
turesque ingenuity. No one suspected that to 
them the heavens were hung with black, and that 
the hearts which thumped so healthily under cor- 
sage and waistcoat respectively were seared and 
blighted organs. Perhaps Alec smoked more ci- 
gars than he would have recommended to one of 
his patients, and perhaps Maud was a little sharp 
at times with the younger scion of the house of 
Stratton, whose knickerbockers were always per- 
versely walking into mischief, and from whose 
tongue the freshest slang rippled with precocious 
fluency ; but otherwise they gave no sign. 

The young doctor was a distant cousin of the 
family—near enough to be received on terms of 
conceded kinship, and yet not so near as to pre- 
clude the idea of a close relation with his brill- 
jant cousin Maud. This idea was not late in tak- 
ing root under the vivifying influence of Maud’s 
charms. And if the young man did not for a 
long time suspect it himself, neither did his cous- 
in, nor, perhaps, even the watchful mother. As 
for the easy-going head of the house, Mr. Strat- 
ton, had he known what was growing up under 
his eyes, he would have approved in a business 
as well as a social way. For while he had riches, 
he had none too much to care for the future of a 
family whose eldest son, some two years younger 
than Maud, was yet to be educated and started in 
life, with the juvenile wearer of the knicker- 


bockers to follow, and a late-come baby complet. _ 


ing the tale. He would therefore be not strenu- 
ously averse were his daughter to satisfy her 
own fancy by choosing a fine fellow like her cous- 
in the doctor, who was not only well spoken of 
in his profession, but who was beyond the reach 
of perverse fortune by reason of the recent re- 
version of certain trusts on whose income two 
maiden aunts had subsisted in affluent comfort 
until ealled to immortality. 

As for the other members of the family, not 
considering the baby, who could hardly be ex- 
pected to have a well-defined opinion on the sub- 


ject, the cessation of Alec Sanderson's visits was. 


a cause of regret to Harry Stratton, who was 


about to-enter a technological school, and who’ 


missed. the sympathy and the suggestions of the 


doctor in the many experiments in amateur 


which he made dirt and smells 
While Reginald, the 


science with 
throughout the house. 


younger, having formed for his cousin one ‘of. 
those childish aversions whose origin is as unac- - 


countable as their demonstration is emphatic and 


bitter, was more than satisfied that he now came. 


* so seldom to the house, and that when he did 
come he rather avoided than monopolized the at- 
tention of Maud, over whom the youngster assert- 
ed his own peculiar right to tyrannize, after the 
manner of his kind. 

Thus matters stood at the time when the fami- 
ly made its annual migration fromthe house in 
town to the house by the sea. It was an-ohd 
mansion-house when Mr. Stratton purchased the 


worn-out farm on the north shore, stretching - 


from the turnpike through the woods to the bay, 
and transformed the fields into lawns, and the 
sturdy and spacious dwelling into a marvel of 
modern Queen Annery. The plain old gables 
had twisted themselves in antic fashion under 
the hand of the architect, cathedral glass fought 


with the sunlight, inpracticable balconies jutted 


from the upper stories under overhanging eaves, 
and broad piazzas grew from the sides like fungi 
on a tree trunk. A broad hall, open to the sun- 
light and the breeze from ample entrances, eccu- 
pied the centre of the building from front to 
rear. Cool drawing-rooms on either side, with 
wide and high modern fire-places, where in the 
chill davs of spring, and again in the fall, there 
biazed as worthy an imitation of an old-fashioned 
log fire as our modern degeneracy can produce ; 
the music-room; with Maud’s piano, the library, 
the dining-room, looking to the east and south, 
completed the plan of the main building; while 
beyond were the kitchen and Jaundry and dairy 
rooms, and, apart from the rest, Harry's special 
domain, which he called his laboratory, with the 
dark room for raphy, which was at this 
time his inrmediate infatuation. 

Here they had been established in their sum- 
mer home for more than two weeks. The sea- 
son’s gayety had not yet begun, and Maud had 
found little to divert her from thinking her own 
thoughts very industriously, with the result that 
now she announced to herself ber established 


conviction that she was altogether in the right - 


and Cousin Alec altogether in the wrong—fool- 


ishly wrong—and that she was rather glad—yes, . 


very glad indeed—that she would see no more of 
him until Geteber. To be-sure,-the city wae not 
a nice place in the summer-time, and if he staid 
and walked the hospital, as he said he intended 
—no, she couldn’t pity him—he deserved it, he 


~ciliation. 
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was so foolish, so cruel! She would never think 
differéntly—not if the summer were a hundred 
years long. And, oh dear! it seemed a century 
already. . 

Meantime Dr. Alec had also been thinking out 
things for himself, and he.thoughi them over 
again as he smoked the last of too many cigars 
before turning into bed. His hospital duties, 
were only those of a temporary substitute, occu- 
pying a few hours on two days of the week, so 
that be had plenty of leisure for meditation. And 


the conclusion at which he arrived this evening 


had a converse likeness to that which Maud had 
reached. She was in the wrong, of course; but 
he had no idea that a sensible girl would take of- 
fense at an opposition so reasonable on his part. 
It was, perhaps, well that he should see no more 
of her for a while. She was not suffering, evi- 
dently ; and as for him, he could get along. There 
was nothing peculiarly necessary tu his existence 
in those especial blue eyes, that sunny hair— 

In short, the young man argued so well with 
himself that he closed by then and there writing 
three several letters to Miss Maud Stratton, each 
of which he successively destroyed as unsatisfac- 
tory, on the fourth attempt producing an epistle 
in which self-abasement was not too prominent, 
but which made.sufficiently evident the fact.that 
amnesty, if not too late to be obtained, was the 
only condition attached to his surrender. It was 
a fit ending for a lovers’ quarrel, if, indeed, it 
should be the end. -And he put on his hat, and 
posted it as the bells.pealed midnight. 

To Maud, lazily swinging under the big beech- 
es, with one little slipper peering through the 
meshes of the hammock, came Reginald with the 
morning’s mail. 

“Lots of ’em to-day, sis,” seating himself on 
the grass, and emptying the bag between his 
black-stockinged legs. 
James W. Stratton, and another one, and one 
for Miss Catherine Elizabeth Sheehan — who's 
that ?” 

“Kate, in the kitchen. Let me take the let-. 
ters, Regy,” said Maud. 

“ Wait till the clouds roll by,” calmly replied the 
boy, hitching along out of the reach of Maud’s ex- 
tended arm, and continuing the process of assort- 
ment. “* Another for mamma, and two for you, and 
one for Harry—no, it’s for you, and this one’s for 
Harry; but the same girl wrote both of ’em. 
Sec !”’—and he held the letters just out of reach 
—*the same seal on both, too. What does ‘5S’ 
stand for,Maud? Open yours, and let’s see who’s 
been writing to Harry.”’. 

The hammock nearly spilled its dainty occu- 
pant as, with something like a flush spreading 
over her cheeks, she reached her hand for tlie 
letter. 

“Run along, Regy, and take mamma’s mail 
to her. Don’t bother. Give me miné, and run 
along.” 

“Oh, you’re too fly altogether,” retorted the 
child, as he tossed Maud’s letters into her lap, and 
turned toward the house. 

It was with a fluttering sensation underneath 
the lavender and white folds of her morning dress 
that Maud broke the seal of Dr. Alec’s letter,.and 
as she read, the soft: light of a gentle triumph 
shone from her eyes, and a little laugh, with just 
the suggestion of a sob in it, quivered from. her 
round throat and parted her lips. 

“ Poor Alec! how lonesome he must be!” the 
girl murmured to herself. “So proud, too; and 
so generous to take all the blame on himself, 
when I have been so foolish and hasty! But he 
deserved it. 
fore he can come back. How long shall I make 
him wait to teach him his lesson? Oh dear! 
how long can I wait for it? Poor Alec!” and 


she gave the: folded letter a caressing pat-and 


tucked jt away in a safe place, while, gathering 
the others in her hand, she slipped from. the 
hammock and went to her own room. 


Had Maud yielded to the impulse of her own - 


desires, the return mail would have carried to 
Alec Sanderson his pardon and recall. But what 
would he think if she were to throw herself at 


shim in such a way—if she were to travel half the 


d to meet the penitent? No; there must be 
gomething of discipline in this business of recon- 
But how long—or how short—was this 
discipline to be made ? 

4 Fortunately for Maud, events took the decision 
out of her hands: It was at the breakfast table 
on the morning following her receipt of Alce’s 


letter of surrender. cs 


“Mother,” remarked Mr. Stratton, “ you don’t - 


use the horses enough. We must have some one 


. out.here to help you.. Why don’t you ask Alec 


Sanderson? He is a favorite of yours; but his 
hospital, or something else, seems to have kept 
him away from us for a long while.” 

“He won't come,” interjected Reginald from 
behind his napkin. 

“IT think he would,” said Harry. 
sent me the formula of a:new developer for in- 
stantaneous plates, and he wrote that he wasn’t 
very busy, only he has to be at the hospital reg- 
ularly twice a week. He'll come, father.” 

“Hadn't you better drop him a line, mother ? 
Scold him a little for slighting us,” said Mr. 
Stratton. 

“He won’t come,” repeated Reginald. 

“ Maud,” said Mrs. Stratton, “ you are my aman- 
uensis, Write a line to your cousin to-day in my 
name, and invite him to come and stay a week 
with us.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Maud, who had ap- 
peared strangely indifferent to this conversation, 
and the subject dropped. ~~ ra 

Formal even to -primmess wrs the nete whieh 


Maud addressed to Dr. Sanderson, inviting him 
t 


in hér mother's name to visit Bushwood Tt was 
snugly in its enyelope, and’ Maud sat with the wax 


-and-seal poised in either hand. Should that be 


all? Her heart overcame her scruples. | 
“ He sha’n’t be bothered any longer,” she said ; 
and taking the note from its envelope, she added, 


“Here’s one for Mrs. . 


eye. 


He ought to be made to wait be- 


“ He has just 


WEEKLY. 


just und her si * Lh t yor 
ust un erneagh signature | your 


She sealed it quickly, lest there should come . 


as she: wept, 


repentance of her: act, and, si 
staircase and 


she tripped down the old-fas 


placed the letter, with the rest.of the day’#-contri- - 


butions to the mail, on the table in the wide hall, 


whence John would take them when driving wo ¢ 
_ the three-o’clock train for Mr. Stratton. Still soft- 
ly singing, she drew her chair out on the piazza | 


in front of the wide-epen doorway, and seating 


herself, extracted from its-hiding-plage aboufher - 


person the letter which she had received from 
Alec the day before, and re-read ‘it -with a amile 
flickering about her eyes.. It-was a pretty picture. 


sunlight flooded everrthing, but softly and 


without glare; the wide hall opening through to 
the lawn beyond showed not only the a in- 
terior, but a view of trees and sky beyond. The 


bright-faced girl seated in-grageful posture add. « 
(4 Sat with the 
- fu the library fire-place to relieve the chill of the 


ed the one. element of life needful ‘to ‘complete 

“Sit just where you’are, Maud.” It was-the 
voice of Harry, who had come atound the house 
from his laboratory, armed with all the perapher 
nalia of the amateur photographer, ““Youxsoyldn't 
compose better. taken thé house frem the 
driveway, and now I want a‘ view of ‘this side. 
Sit still. It won’t take a second. trying. my 
hemispherical Darlot with some of those new in- 


_ stantanedus plates, and they go-with a snap.” 


_ Bo saying, the photographic enthusiast planted 

his tripod, focussed the scene, slipped in his plates, 

and with a snap, as he had said, it was done: 
“Ts that all?” asked Maud. a 
“Wait minute more. .I wanttwo negatives:” 
“Must I sit perfeotly still?.-May I. wink?” 


playfally inquired Maud, who, with that letter*in 
Mand, rding a cloudy figure that showed 
= against the more: di 


ver hand, felt kindly dispoéed -to all the. world, 

“ Don’t get up and -walk around, that’s: all, or 
you might. get on the. plate in the. shape. your 
pony did yesterday, with gll-his feet off the ground 
~ once. This instantaneous work catches every- 

ing.” 

Click! The sun’s rays had -flashed another 
picture on the sensitive plate, and with a “ Thank 
you, Maud,” the yeung photographer picked up 
his traps and sought other fields. : -Maud still sat 
in the balmy, sunshiny air, thinking and thinking. 
When she at last arose and passed through tlie 
hall the letters v2re gone from the table. John 
had taken thém to the mail. .It was later than 
she had thought. And, still thinking, she went 
upstairs to dress. 

The next day passed in waiting. The next in 
expectation. The third day her mother asked, 

“Maud, did you write Cousin Alec, as I asked 
you on Monday ?” 

“Yes, mother; the letter went by the after- 
noon mail,” replied Maud, avoiding her mother’s 


It was near the end of the week.that Mr. Strat- 
ton happened to remember something in a vague 


asked, when 


“Where’s Alec Sanderson?” he 
the dessert was on the table. 
“Maud sent him an invitation from me on 
“We ‘have had no 

reply.” | . 


“T hope he isn't tick,” replied Mr. Sttatton. 
~ “He won’t come;:I told yoa so,” put in Regi- 
‘nald, in fruity-tones, caused by the «mingling of 
banana and articulation.. “He doesn’t want to 
come,” he added. 


* “Somebody ? 
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- parents on board, Reginald had time enough to 
note-and fact that‘the man wh. 
jumped inte the after him,:who pulled: hi: 
out, and who w out his jacket, choked. hin, 
ith brandy from a in his pocket, and made 
. him feel something like a boy again, was his de. 
cousin Alec Sanderson. 
his; simple -fact, without comment, he state: 
| when again on board the yacht; and then he was 
silent. Siience and: meditation were, in fact, his 
condition for‘ the rest of the 


was 
had slighted 
In the place 


* of:her invitation he had accepted the hospitality 


. of-others. And her face grew hot at thought of 
what she.had done. 
| Phe day following there came a dismal easter- 

The: piazza was deserted, and Maud 


ly storm. 
by in front ofa light blaze kindled 


mistladen wind from the sea.. Reginald had 
» shown such.an unaccountable meekness, a sort 


* of depressed self-introspection, since his adven- 


» ture of the day before that he was reported il! 


\ and:left in bed.. Harry had seized the opportu- 


y nity, since the light was insufficient for out-door 
photography, to develop some of the many plates 

- whieh had accumulated on his bands. Just then 

1 he presented himself at the library door. 

« “Look here, Mand,” he cried, holding between 
her eyes and the light a plate still dripping from 


~jits. laboratory bath, “I have just developed that 
2 instantaneous I took of you out on the piazza. 


¢ 


+ The detail hasn’t come out very well, but look in 
*. the haliethere, and tell me what you see.” 


“Somebody standing there, isn’t it?” said 


‘distinct. picture of-the sun- 
Maud, do you believe in spirit 
<-photography? ‘Weren’t you thinking of some 
‘one pretty hard when I took this picture? See 
how: that. figure stands right behind you, ani 
' reachés out its arm toward you. You called up 
a ghost, surely, that time? Who is it?” 

Maud knew very well of whom she was think- 
ing “ pretty hard” that day, and she shivered a 
little at the recollection. There, in. the picture, 

.8he sat, with his letter begging forgiveness crum- 
: her hand. There, too, in the-open hall, 
was the table on which she had placed the mes- 
of pardon, and beside it stood this shadow 

with outstretched hand. 

“ I don’t know, Harry,” she said, wearily. “ But 
it makes a pretty picture of the house.” 

“Well, I don’t believe in spirit photography, 
either,” returned the amateur scientist ; “ but I’m 
going to bring out whatever is in the other plate, 
so that we can see who it is in the hall there. 
I'll give it a scientific demonstration. Cousin 
Alec’s new developer will do it, if anything will.” 

Maud put the sleeping baby on his couch, and 
returned to her seat in front of the fire, leaning 
her head on her hand. But no wonder she start- 
ed when, turning at a light touch on her shoulder, 
she saw standing there, after a noiseless entrance, 
the usually obstreperous Reginald, clothed, but 

evidently not in his right mind, inasmuch as his 
mien was itent and his utterance subdued. 

“Why, , I thought you were sick!” ex- 
claimed his sister. 

“No, I ain’t much sick,” replied the boy; “I 

came down to tell you something, sis. I wanted 


crimsoned jasta sl This cruel -to tell you on the yacht, bat there were so many 


picion had already. come to torment her. 


did he not come? . Why stould. he noewant to: 


come ?. Tirere was only one explanation, and 
that brought hot teats’ to hér’ hotter cheeks as 
she whispered it to herself in the solitude of ber 
own chamber. She: had shocked him by. her 
forwardness. This was ber explanation. She 
had run to him more than half-way. . She had 
shown herself too ready, teo anxious, to accept 
his excuses and give him free-pardon, She had 
humiliated’ herself in his eyes, and, oh! so much 
in her own! Qh, the shame-of it! 

Then would come /a-épasm_ of indignation. 


Why should, this young her mother 


with discourtesy, even if he despised the immod- 
est daughter? It was the mother’s invitation 


_ which he put by without answer, not the poor. 


littke tender folly which the daughter had added 
in.a moment of madness. ~. . 
“And then she came back «to the same point 
again. He can’t help. it. . There.is oply one way, 
and that is for him to forget-us all—to forget 
first the girl who ran too.eagerly at his first 
And so the poor girl tortured her white soul 


-with-dark ages jons agaihst herself. 
Life wen The shore became. 


more populous and gay. . There were visits’ be- 
tween villa and mansion and beach house,. The 


coaching club came out once, and when the-yaeht | 


squadron was becalmed in the bay there was a 
garden party. There were drives inland, and 
there were water excursions. And on one’ of 
-these last there came.an incident in Maud's little 
drama. 

The yacht’s tender had.been sent ashore near 
Point of Rocks for milk ot some-otber lacking 


necessary, and Reginald had: insisted upon -mak- 


ing the trip with the men. © Once ashore,“he von- 
tinued the pursuit of an elusive crab directly into 
a deep pool, at whose steeply shelving sides, tap- 


estried with slippery weed, he-vainly grasped:in- 


the attempt,to save himself.. An’incoming wave 


,soused him ander and whirled off his hat on its. 


retreating aweep.. -Agéin-he-elwtched the slimy 


sea growth ashe rase,only\to find his handa 
slide over. it,.and-dowh he went with strangling 


étream. Then there came‘h-éplash beside him, 


body was borne up by strong arms until both he 
and his rescuer were dragged out. And, although 
the scared yacht hands made all -haste to get 
their drenched charge back into the hands of his 


around.’’ 


greater thar his ows hadtmede, and his slight 


He shifted fronrone foot to the other. 
T-wanted to tell you ever since he:jumped into 
- the water and pulled me out over there atthe 

Point of Rocks,” - 

_ Maud’s heart began to thump.a little as the 
boy hesitated in this, to him, unfamiliar and dif- 
ficult task of confession. She put her arm gently 
about him. , 

“ What is it, Regy dear ?” 

“T used to think he was a flub, but don’t now ; 
and, oh; sis! I’m so sorry—” 

“ Here, Maud, I’ve got it!’ cried Harry, burst- 
ing in- with the second negative in his hand. 
- see how the detail comes out! You can 
look right through the house and see the tennis- 
court on.the other side. And there’s the table 
‘in the hall with your hat on*it, and there’s the 
ghost, as. plain as life, alongside.” 

“ Why, it’s you, Regy!” exclaimed Maud. 

Cousin Alev’s developer had indeed brouglit 
out with-startling clearness what the quick lens 
had caught in that instant of exposure; and there, 
on the dull gray glass plate was the picture of 

Reginald, knickerbockers and all, one foot lifted 
as if hastily turning away, and a bit of white 
something in*his hand. One glance the boy gave 
at the negative, and-then he buried his little, 

pped head on his sister’s shoulder. - 

“It’s me,” he whispered. “It’s me when I 
stole your letter to Cousin Alec. That’s what I 
wanted to tell you. I said: he wouldn’t come, and 
I didn’t want him to come, and I. knew that was 

. the letter mamma told to write, and I took it 
80 he ‘wouldn’t’ come. I didn’t think you could 
see me.” It was all out now, and the boy was 
sobbing. ag 

* Oh, Regy!*Regy!” cried Maud. 

_ “The little scamp !” ejaculated the less tender- 
‘hearted brother, under his breath. “ What did 
-you do with the letter, Reg ?”’ 

“ Here itis.” And without lifting his head he 
produced it, with accompaniment of fish-line and 


.sinkersyfrom the-depth of a pocket. “I:wanted 
to send it, but I kept it\so long I was afraid to. 
-you send it to him now, sis?” 


“Let me have it?’ said Harry. “I shall write 
> him today, at the Point of Rocks, to tell him 
“how: bis new. developer. works, and I'll inglose it, 
and. tell ‘him all about it.” - 
“He'll wish he’d let me drown,” sobbed the 
owner of the knickerbockers. 
“Oh, I won’t be harder on you than you de- 


serve,” replied Harry. 


graver mood.felf upon Maud. For here was the 
proof of her worst surmise. Alec 
| « not‘dead; he was not even ill; he 
7 . and spurned her with deliberation. 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Vaud thanked her brother with her eyes. “Send 
the [ctier just as it Is. I wouldn’t open it,” she 
ST . letter was sent, and Harry explained it so 
scat the next evening saw Dr, Sanderson 
|.) at dinner with the family at Bushwood. 
\< for the two persons most intimately concern- 
“| iy Harry’s scientific demonstrations, it need- 
ud » ly that the doubts and pains which each 
,; fered in the past month of misunderstand- 
a ae ald be thus swept away to precipitate the 
- avitable in the revulsion of feeling that followed. 

“Were you really so unhappy all this time?” 
asked Maud, at the-end of the fiftieth mutual ex- 
planation. 

“One ean forget the penance in such absolu- 
tian as this,” replied Alec. And he kissed the 
eyelids that drooped over those blue —— 


sisting. 


A PAINTER OF BATTLE, 


ANOTHER great light of the European art world 
jas gone out. Not long ago it was Maxaarr in 
Anstiia, and then Bastms- Lepage in France ; 
hot the other day it was Anpra& Git, the famous 
French cavieaturist, Now it is ALpHonss Magre 
pe Neveites, the first battle painter of his gen- 
emtion, and, many think, of his age. He died in 
Paris on the 19th of the month, after a short ill- 
ness, in his forty-ninth year. He was the pic- 
trial poet of the Franeo-German war, many of 
tle most dramatic incidents of which he painted 
with the brush of a master. DérarLue and others 
have reproduced many of its scenes with fidelity 
and suecess, but none painted them with such 
dramatic vigor of compesition, such an appre- 
ciation of striking pictorial qualities, such a life- 
like quality of movement, and such verity of types. 

De Nevvitie died in harness. He had to give 
up work when about to complete one of his re- 
narkable pictures of the war of 1870, in which 
he took part, like so many of his brothers in art. 
“Le Parlementaire” (“The Bearer of a Flag of 
Truce’), as it is called, which we reproduce, was 
intended for the Salon now open in Paris. This, 
the artist’s last work, apparentiy would have 
proved one of his most successful ones. The 
subject is essentially dramatic, A German offi- 
cer, accompanied by a bagler and a flag-bearer of 
lancers—all three blindfolded—has just entered 
a fortified and besieged French town, under 
guard of a French officer and a small detachment. 
Back of the party are the gate through which it 
has passed and the ramparts. Down the street 
they come, tramping through the half - melted 
snow, past the ruined and still smoking houses, 
watched on the way to the French head-quarters 
ly a few soldiers and inhabitants. Of the dra- 
inatic scene on their left the three Germans see 
nothing, though it is probable they hear the com- 
motion and a wild woman’s voice. She has evi- 
dently been made a widow by the bombardment, 
and with one child in her arms, and another 
clinging to her skirts, shakes a fist with an angry 
woman’s yehemence at those whom she considers 
ler husband's murderers. The contrast between 
the two groups in the quality of movement, which 
in De early days Detacrorx advised 
him to study above all things, is very fine. This 
picture would have marked the painter’s re-ap- 
pearance at the Salon, from which his works had 
been missed for four years. 

Dk NEUVILLE made a very successftl début at 
the great annual French art display in 1859, when 
lie was twenty-three years old, with “The Fifth 
Battalion of Chasseurs at the Gervais Battery,” 
which brought him a medal of the third class. 
Ile had entered his chosen ession after much 
discouragement and difficulty. He was born at 
“t. Onver, not far from Calais, and his family, be- 
ing Of good position and well off, wished him to 
adopt the diplomatic or some.other official ca- 
reer, The son persisted, howeveryand the father 
«ilowed him to enter the studie of Picor. Der 
NEUVILLE remained but-a short time in Picort’s 
~tudio, and then set to work by himself. In 1860 
le went to Italy to paint, on an order, a large pic- 
ture, which had little success, of the taking of 
Naples by Gartpator. In 1861 his “ Chasseurs of 
tle Guard in the Trenches of the Mamelon Vert” 
secured a medal of the second class at the Salon, 
aid in 1864 his “The Attack on the Streets of 
Magenta by the Chasseurs and Zouaves of the 
Guard” was bought for his native town. 

When war was declared between France and 
(rermany the painter accepted a commission, and 
was a witness of the fights at Champigny and Le 
sourget. Not long ago he painted with 
« panorama of the former battle, while the latter 
cue furnished the subject of his first picture of the 
‘in “ The Bivouae before Le Bourget,” exhib- 
‘iol in 1872, and now in the museum at Dijon. 
‘vere he also found the subject of his largest 
i cture in this country, the masterpiece called 
Le Bourget,” which is in Mr. VanpErsiLt’s gal- 
lery. It represents the heroic defense of a church 
''y a handful of French officers and men. In 1873 
«peared the great popular and artistic success 
~The Last Cartridges.” This brought the Legion 
“! Honor. Other prominent exhibits were, in 
is75,“The Attack on a Barricaded House at 
Villersexel”; in 1877, “The Foot-Bridge of the 
luilway Station at Styring—Battle of Forbach” ; 


and in 1881, after his works been excluded 


‘rom the Salon for a few years on account of 
the government’s policy toward Germany, whit 
'roved his last exhibits, “The Cemetery of St.- 
Privat,” and “ A Bearer of Dispatches,” which is 
ow in this country. “On the Road to German 
risons” is another well-known example. The 
‘«rtist painted a number of scenes on the coast at 
Yport, which had not the success of his military 
‘orks. He produced two pictures of the Zulu 
War, “The Defense of Rorke’s Drift” and “ Sav- 
‘11g the Queen’s Colors.” Before he began to make 
uoney, as well as fame, by his pictures, De Nev- 
‘iLLE did much illustrating, and is said to have 
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been almost as prolific in that line as Doré. His 
principal work was the illustration of Guizor’s 
History of France. Two vears ago he became 
a member of the French Water-color Society. 


STEEPLE-CHASING AT 
ROCKAWAY, 


Tue recent meeting of the Rockaway Steeple- 
chase Assdciation at Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
was one of the most successful meetings of its 
kind ever held in this country. The three regular 
days of racing attracted such a good attendance 
that the Executive Committee found it advisable 
to add an extra day, which also drew a large as- 
sembly to the course. The attendance on the first 
day was very large, and pickpockets hastened to 
take advantage of the opportunity. They found 
that their advent was awaited by several detect- 
ives, and before they had relieved many persons 
of their winnings they were in durance vile in the 
club’s plunge bath, no: better jail being ready. 
Curious people stared at them a good deal, and 
made them feel unhappy, and a Long Island jus- 
tice of the peace subsequently meted out punish- 
ment to them. 

Perhaps no feature of the meeting stood out 
more strongly than the horsemanship of the gen- 
tlemen riders. There were several startling falls, 


_ in which horses and men were sadly mixed up; 
. but the professional jockeys were the subjects of 


these mishaps, except on the last day, when Hob- 
son’s Choice gently deposited his owner, Mr. 
Sran.tey Mortimer, on'the turf, and on a previous 
day, when Mr. Larrosg got a light fall. The gen- 
tlemen riders showed to excellent advantage with 
the professionals, and in the last race of the meet- 
ing Mr. Datmas’s feat of beating the favorite with 
a despised animal was greeted with roars of ap- 
plause. One of the finest bits of horsemanship 
in the meeting was exhibited by Mr. J. D. Carz- 
ver, President of the Association, on the last day. 
In taking the turf jump opposite the grand stand 
Mr. Cugever’s horse struck the top of the bank 
with his fore-feet. He stumbled, and reached the 
ground with his fore-knees bent, nearly pitching 
forward on his head. Mr. Curxver was almost 
unseated, but recovered himself with an effort, 
and lifted the horse to his feet. This perform- 


‘ance was in sharp contrast to that of the jockey 


who on the first day carried his horse to a jump 
in such bad style that the animal, striking the 
ground on the other side, turned a complete somer- 
sault. The riding of Messrs. George Work, W. 
K. Tuorng, T. Hircucock, Jun., and N. G. Lorit- 
LARD compared very favorably with that of the 
professionals, and showed that the members of 
the club were fully competent to carry out their 
designs in regard to improving the steeple-chasing 
of the country and training horses especially for it. 


GUARDING ‘THE PANAMA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue arrest of United States Consul Wricnr, 
and of officers of the Pacific Steam-ship Company 
at Colon, and the destruction of that city, includ- 
ing property of American citizens, on March 31, 
by the rebel chief Prestan, caused the Secretary 
of the Navy to dispatch to the Central American 


isthmus a force of marines and sailors to aid © 


Commander Kank, of the Galena, in the protec- 
tion of citizens of the United States and their 
property. .On April 7-the Pacific steam-ship Aca- 
pulco, with 250 marines, 140 “ blue-jackets,” and 
20 officers, sailed for Colon from New York. The 
fleet that was ordered to the isthmus under the 
command of Admiral Jovetr consisted of the 
Tennessee, the flag-ship, the Yantic, the Swatara, 
the Alliance, the Powhatan, the Shenandoah, and 
the Galena. The marines were equipped with 
450 tents, stores for twognonths, and batteries of 
Gatling and Hotchkiss and three-inch rifle guns. 
Admiral Jourtt ep at Colon from New 
Orleans on April 11, an@ one day later the first 
battalion of marines arrived. They immediate- 
ly proveeded to open thejrailroad across the isth- 
mus to Panama, and to kéep it open. Two trains 
were equipped and dispatched, the first consist- 
ing of six’passenger cars and one mail ear, with 
an iron-armored car at eitherend. The marines 
occupied the cars in such a position as to be able 
at the shortest command to get out and form 
a line of battle, ; 
The next day, April 12, they were comfortably 
established in a warehous¢é which they had turn- 
ed into barracks, just outside the limits of Pana- 
ma. Six times a day, three times each way, the 


road was patrolled by train guards of ten meth # 


under the command of a commissioned officer, 
and the patrol was often accompanied by a larger 
force of “ blue-jackets,” with an armored car and 
a battery. Thus the road across the isthmus was 
kept open, and the marines in barracks at Pana- 
ma awaited dangerous developments of the in- 
surrection on the Pacific side. Provisions were 
sent from Panama along the whole line, and the 
men were kept in excellent health by the daily 
use of quinine, and by drinking only distilled wa- 


ter. 

The arrival of the Acapulco placed a strong 
force of United States marines on the istlimus. 
Two battalions were now stationed at Golon, on 
the Atlantic side, consisting of 274 marines and 
140 sailors, with a battery of Hotchkiss and Gat- 
ling guns, under the command of Captain Hiesrr; 
at Matuchin, the inland station, there were 150 
men, with a battery ; and at Panama Colonel Hry- 
woop had 320 marines and 50 sailors. He com- 
manded all the approaches to the railroad aud 
the canal property, but he did not occupy the 
town. 

‘The United States forces held these positions, 
keeping the road open to traffic, and guarding the 
property, until April 24. Then there was immi- 
nent danger at Panama of such a catastrophe as 
had befallen Colon. The rebel general Aizpceu 
began to erect barricades in the streets, and a 
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battle with the national forces was threatened, 
which would most likely have resulted in the de- 
struction of the town. Commander McCaiia 
marched the battalion of marines into Panama, 
took possession of the town, and arrested A1z- 
puru. He was so overcome with humiliation that 
he fainted in the street. On April 29 Admiral 
Jouett arranged a conference of the commander 
of the national forces and Aizpvrvu inside the ad- 
miral’s lines, at which Aizpurvu made an uncon- 
ditional surrender. The town of Panama was 
saved from destruction, and regained by the na- 
tional forces. The rebellion was then practically 
suppressed, except in the region-of Cartagena. 
The road across the isthmus’ was free from dan- 
ger, and a part of the marines soon returned to 
the United States. 


THE COACHING PARADE. 


Pror.e who delight in sharp contrasts should 
read Mr. Toomas HuGues’s description of Tom 
Brown’s ride to Rugby, perched on the top of a 
jolting coach, and not half protected from the 
cold by a short Petersham coat, and then come 
to New York and become spéctators of the an- 
nual parade of the Coaching Club. Tom Brown 
rode, like that Yale crew which has passed into 
history, to “get there”; the members of the 
Coaching Club ride to show how the refinement 
of modern taste can convert a primitive and dis- 
agreeable mode of travel into a polite anmuse- 
ment. The coaching revival of twenty years aco 
in England was followed by a like revival in this 
country. Only one or two American amateurs, 
however, have gone the length of driving coach- 
es for pay from their passengers, though this 
degree of enthusiasm was at one time attained 
by a considerable number of noble English 
whips. Of all the bright scenes one may see on 
Fifth Avenue, none is more picturesque than the 
annual procession of the coaches. The start, 
which has usually been made from Madison 
Square, was this year altered, and the “meet” 
changed to the comparative seclusion of the Wrs- 
STER statue in Central Park, to which the coaches 
repaired singly, taking Fifth Avenue as the last 
stage of the procession, and returning to the Ho- 
tel Brunswick for dinner. There were eleven 
coaches in the line this year, and the anxiety of 
the owners, who are also their drivers, to be as 
well “turned out” as their fellow-members in re- 
spect of horses and coaches and appointments is 
at least as keen as the rivalry of their female 
guests in respect of coaching raiment. The 
men appear in the club uniform of bottle-green 
coats and white hats. The horses are of the 
best for the purpose that can be bred or im- 
ported, as is shown by the exhibits of members 
of the Coaching Club at the annual horse show. 


ODLUM’S LAST LEAP. 


Tue fatal leap of Ropert Eumet the 
famous swimmer, from the Brooklyn Bridge, has 
made his name familiar to the whole country, 
and a portrait of him in the uniform of a Wash- 
ington military company, from a photograph 
taken within a few montlis, is given on page 341. 
Opium was born near Ogdensburg, New York, 
and was thirty-three years old. He was an al- 
most perfect specimen of’ manly strength and 
grace, and was one of the best fancy swimmers 
in the world, being able, among other things, to 
swim freely with his hands tied behind his back 
and his feet lashed together. As a means of 
livelihood he gave exhibitions of his skill in the 
water, and eonducted a swimming school in 
Washington. Emulous of the fame of Sam Parcu, 
who died while jumping over Genesee Falls, OpLuM 
began to jump into water from great heights, and 
several years ago he jumped 110 feet from the 
mast of a vessel in the Potomac. His method 
was to fully inflate his lungs, so that he would 
not need to breathe during the flight. Instead 
of plunging or dropping, he simply stepped off 
the height, and kept one hand extended above 
his head. Optum declared that by using this 
hand as a sort of rudder he could maintain a 
‘perfectly perpendicular position while falling. 

When he made his last leap he was pale, but 
very calm. At least three thousand persons wit- 
nessed the spectacle. For a hundred feet OpLum 
shot downward as straight as an arrow. A 
strong wind which was blowing on the surface 
of the river turned his body slightly. He seem- 

to feel that he had lost his balance, and 

w the uplifted arm backward to recover his 

position. The motion threw his left leg outward, 
and Opium struck the water upon his left hip and 
back. He was taken out of the water insensi- 
ble. Within forty-three minutes the jumper died 
in great agony, having once opened his eyes and 
asked if he was successful. The autopsy showed 
that almost every importaat internal organ had 
been injured by the shock of the fall. 


THE CHAMPION COURT TENNIS 
PLAYER. 


THE international court tennis match between ~ 


the English champion, Ggorcr Lampert, and the 
American champion, THomas Pettit, of Boston, 
was begun on Monday, May 11, and concinded on 
Saturday, the 16th. At the beginning the English 
player gave promise of an easy victory. On the 
first day he won 3 of the 4 sets, and on the second 
day he won 2 ofthe 4. The score therefore stood 
in his favor, 5 to 3, and the American player 
seemed beaten. Both played so well that the con- 


‘* test became very exciting; and when the last 


day’s playing was begun, and Perrit won the first 
set by 6 games to 2, and the second set by 6 
games to 3, the score was even, and there were 
only two more sets to play. Then Perrirr won 
the third set by 6 gumes to 3, yet leaving his 
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competitor a chance to win as many sets as he 
had won; but the last set was barely won by 
the American by 6 games to 5. The sepre then © 
stood—Perrrit, 7; Lampxrt,5. On May 19 Perrir 
played another match, with Hratuoors, an Eng- 
lish player, whom he easily defeated. 

Tuomas Perrit, now about 25 years-of age, was 
born in England, but since his boyhood he has 
lived in Boston. He was for a long time marker 
of the game at the “court” there, and is now. 
teacher apd marker. In 1883 he won the cham- 
pionship of America by defeating Boaxxs, the 
Canadian ehampion, Last year Petrir went to 
England to play a match with Lams«rt, but Lam- 
BERT Was taken sick, and the contest wasnot finish- 
ed. On March 22 of this year Petritand Boakes 
played again, in Boston, and the Canadian wou 
the match; but Perit gave him such odds that 
this victory did not take away the championship | 
from the Boston player, who, since his defeat of 
Laskar, is, of course, the champion.court tennis — 
player of the world. The game is a very difficult 
and a somewhat rare one, there being but two 
“courts” in this country—one at Boston and the 
other at Newport. | 


THE ZXPEDITION AGAINST 
RIEL. 


Lizctenant ArtTHur L. Howarp is a New Ha. | 
ven young man who has sprung suddenly into © 
public notice by reason of his management of the | 
Gatling gun platoon in the Northwest. He served 
five vears in the United States cavalry prior to 
July 18, 1884, when he was made commander of | 
the machine gun platoon of the Connecticut Na- | 
tional Guard. Dr. R. J. Gating, who knew Lieu- 
tenant Howarp only by reputation, selected him 
as the man who could handle Gatling guns in the | 
Northwest in a manner that would show them to 
the best advantage. Lieutenant Howarp re- 
ceived a month’s leave of absence, from April 
1 to May 1, to accompany the guns. The leave 
has been extended. His rank is Second Lieu-. 
tenant, commanding Machine Platoon, Second 
Regiment, C. N. G. | 

Lieutenant W. C. Fitcn, who was killed at the | 
capture of Batouclie, was the only son of J.C. 
Frren, of Toronto. He was born and educated in 
that city, and received his early military training in 
the Governor-General’s Body-Guards. He was 
made a Lieutenant in the Tenth Royal Grenadiers 
a little more than a year ago. -He then studied 
in the Infantry School, and received a commis- 
sion. After that he became deeply intérested in 
the welfare of the regiment. He was a member 
of several athletic and out-door organizations, In- 
cluding the Royal Canadian Yacht Club and the. 
Toronto Fencing Club. He was highly esteemed, 
not only by his brother officers, but by the mem- 
bers of Company No.3 in the Grenadiers, which 
he commanded. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is said that young ladies in Vienna wear their 
initials worked in silk and gold on the breasts of 
the jackets in which they appear in the streets. 

. It, is curious to consider from what beginnings 
fashions sometimes spring. Initials: originally 
were restricted to handkerchiefs and such other. 
small articles of clothing as it was feared might; 
get mixed up and lost in the wash. 1 


A man in Missouri found a rusty pistol among 
some traps which he was looking over, and laid) 
it on a table in his bedroom just before retiring,. 
intending toclean it in the morning. As he slept,, 
a thunder-storm came on, and a flash of light- 
ning touched off the pistol, the bullet from whieh 
passed through the sleeper’s left band, waking: 
him up. | 


The spear which killed Colonel Burnaby con- | 
sisted of a blade of razor sharpness, fourteen 
inches long and five inches wide; set upon a bam- 
boo handle nine.feet in Jength. Such is the wea- 
pon used by the Arab tribes about the Upper ° 
Nile. 

The London Lancet publishes a list of the 
deaths and broken limbs that resulted from the 
game of foot-ball in Great Britain from O&etober 

* 6, 1884, to the 4th of April last. The list in:. 
cluded only such cases as came under the observa. 
tion of the writer, but it fills a space of about two 
inches of small agate type in.an ordinary news: 
paper column. The Lancet says: “This list, 
which, of course, in no way represents the. ‘total 
amount of the season's foot-ball casualties, am- 
ply suffices to recall attention to the exceptional 
ly dangerous nature of the game. The game re- 
quires reform ; we say reform, because we think it 
would be unwise and, on the whole, undesirable 
to follow a recent American proposal, aud demand 
its prohibition in our schools.” | 
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THE ROCKAWAY HUNT CLUB MEETING.—Drawn sy J. Donxin.—[See Pace 347.) 
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A HALT ON THE PANAMA RAILROAD.—Daawy nv T. pz Puotoonarns 
THE UNITED STATES NAVAL EXPEDITION TO THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA.—{See Pace $47. ] 
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MINISTER FEARN. 


Me Waker Frarx,-whom President Curve- 
LAND appéinted United States Minister to Greece, 
Roumania, and Servia, on April 19, is a nephew 
of Pors Warxxr, who was a member of the 
Confederate Cabinet. He was born at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, January 13, 1832, and was grad- 
uated at Yale College in the class of 1851. He 
showed a findness for literary studies, and at 
an early age became an accomplished linguist, 
He studied Jaw under the tuition of Jadge Joun 
A. CaMPBELL, and was admitted to practice in 
Mabile in 1858. . The next year he went abroad, 
anti filled the post of Secretary of the American 
Leyation at Brussels. From 1856 to 1858 he was 
Secretary of the United States Legation in Mexi- 
co. Having had such experience in diplomacy, 
he was selected by the Confederate Government 
to go on a special mis-ion to Europe. He enter- 
ed actively into the military service of the Con- 
. federacy, and rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the staff of General Preston. After 
peace was declared he resumed his long -inter- 
rupted practice of- law, and made his home in 
Néw Orleans; but be was subsequently elected 
Pepfessor of Spanish and Italian in the Universi- 
ty of Louisiana. 
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AMERICAN WOODS. 


Tue American Museum of Natural History, op- 
posite Central Park, at Eighth Avenue and Sev- 
enty-seventh Street, now contains the collection 
of specimens of the woods of the United States, 
presented to it by its President, Mr. Morats K. 
Jesur,of this citv. .The collection is one of 
very great importance from a scientific point of 
view, ani is one also that will prove not a little 
interesting to the ordinary unskilled observer. It 
is arranged in the large lower hall of the museum. 
The specimens consist of sections of the trunks 
of trees, averaging three or four feet in height, 
and of planks or. burls made of those woods 
which are of commercial importance. The log 
sections retain their bark, and at their upper 
ends are so cut as to display the grain of the 
wood longitudinally and crosswise. Some of the 
transverse surfaces, moreover, are bevelled, and 
of each cut surface half is polished and half left 
plain. The average visitor will be impressed and 
surprised by the beauty of some and by the ex- 
treme oddity of others of the specimens which 
the collection includes. The various coloring of 
the woods, often rich and sometimes startling, 
and running into the most delicate shades, and 
the strength or grace or whimsicality of form, as 
traced in- the divers coursings of the grain, are 
matters taAttract even the casual eye, and to 
— as absurd the hasty judgment which 
wotsld say that a collection of logs can not be in- 
teresting. 

The aim of Mr. Jesup in causing this unequalled 
collection to be made was the encouragement of a 
scientific study of trees and of scientific forestry. 
The conception of the collection was Mr. Jxsvur’s, 
and was a result of an investigation of the forest 
growths of the country begun upward of. five 
years ago by Professor C. S. Sarcent, of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, in Brookline, Massachusetts, the 
resujts of which were published in the reports of 
the Tenth Census. Professor Sarcent had the 
direction of the work of forming the collection, 
the specimens of which were gathered by trained 
experts from all parts of the land, and he has 
prepared a manual, The Woods of the United 
Statgs, which is a comprehensive guide to it. In 
an imtreduction to this work Professor Sarexnt 
tells"ts that the Jesup collection displays for the 
first time in a satisfactory manner the forest 
wealth of the Uvited States. “The forests of this 
country, he says, “are not surpassed by those of 
any other country in the variety and value of the 
timbers which they produce. Many of these ate 
little known or appreciated commercially ; and it 
was the belief of the founder of this collection 
that the opportunity it would afford to engineers, 
architects, and mechanics to examine specimens 
of the material produced by the forests of the 
whole country would be of great and immediate 
practical utility to the community, and that the 
presence of such a collection in the Museum of 
Natural History would facilitate the scientific and 
industrial study of the sylva of this country, and 
develop a popular interest in forests and forest 
science.” Professor Sarcent adds that “ speci- 
mens of a few of the arborescent species of the 
United States have not -yet been secured, and 
others are still in preparation. These will be 
added to the collection as soon as possible.” 

Professor Sarcent’s manual describes and the 
JxscP collection contains four hundred and twelve 
specimens of the forest trees of North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. The manual also includes 
tables relating to the physical properties of the 
woods displayed, prepared by Mr. 8. P. Saarpces, 
of Cambridge. Furthermore, there will go with 
the collection a series of water-color paintings, 
made from nature by Mrs. Sargent, and illustra- 
ting the fruit, flowers, and foliage of many of the 
trees represented. Some eighty of these paint- 
ings-had been completed, and were exhibited at 
the dpening of the Jxsup collection to the public 
on May 18. “They have won a great deal of praise 
for both their scientific and artistic value—a com- 
bination which; it.is pointed out, is seldom en- 
countered in avowedly scientific pictarings.  Fi- 
nally, in the way of admirable assistance, Mr. C. 
E. Faxon, of tie Arnold Arboretum, has arranged 
a herbarium of the trees of the United States, 
which, Professor Sancent points out, “ will offord 
special students of dendrology an opportunity of 
critically stadving the collection.” 

The Jesup collection has been accomplixhed 
with great industry and perseverance, and at a 
very large cost. It is a credit to the city, and a 
lasting testimonial to the wisdom and public spirit 
of the gentleman who caused it to be created. 
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HYGIENE VERSUS DRUGS. 


Tuer day of medical mystery and dosing with 
drugs is rapidly passing away, and an era 
begun in which the intelligent portion of the 
community, at least, apprecia 
average individual has only to live in harmony 
with natural laws to enjoy the blessings of good 
health. The doctor of the future is to be the 
teacher of hygiene rather than to serve the pub- 
lic as a prescriber of drugs. The proprietary 
medicine-business is not as good as it used to be. 
It don’t pay so well; it costs much more in. this 
latter day to sell ten cents’ worth of medicine for 
one dollar and fifty cents. The public is be- 
coming educated. And yet has that same public— 
a long-suffering public—any idea of the number 
of millions of dollars it spends each year in the 
purchase of purging, diuretic, stimulant, and 
tonic drugs? Most of this enormous life-short- 
ening expenditure is made by that portion of the 
public whose pursuits in life are of a sedentary 
nature; and the ills of the flesh, from which 
they seek to escape by this oceanic purchase and 
swallowing of drugs, ave almost entirely caused 
by the neglect of taking the amount of exercise 
that nature has decreed to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the normal healthful estate. 

Now, very frequently, the taking of medicine is 
beneficial, it being a lesser evil than the disorder it 
is given to correct. Nevertheless, the taking of 
any medicine is an evil that no one should inflict 
upon himself if not absolutely necessary. This is 
particularly true of the tremeudous array of quack 
medicines that seriously injure tem or more per- 
sons for every one that receives benefit from 
taking them. Any person who habitually neg- 
lects the laws of health, and depends upon drugs 
to evade the sure results of unhygienic liv.ng, is 
simply taking a short road to that country from 
which no traveller returns. Life is shortened in 
all the immense class of habitual drug-dosers. 

There has been some excuse for this state of 
things in the past, but now the excuse no longer 
exists. The invention of the Health Jolting 
Chair places in the hands of millions of suffer- 
ing human beings an invaluable means of giving 
to the essentially important internal nutritive 
organs of the body that exercise which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the healthy nutrition of the 
body as a whole. It is an ingenious, rational, 
scientific, mechanical means of overcoming the 
impediments placed in the way of taking this 
necessary exervise by tle artificial methods of 
later-day social life. It is a mechanical laxative, 
diuretic, and nutrient tonic. While most medi- 
cation shortens life, the Health Jolting Chair 
creates and sustains vital force. It prevents 
disease and prolongs life. It is particularly 
valuable for the curative treatment of Consti- 
pation, Dyspepsia, and other disorders that may 
have developed in consequence of a sluggish 
action of the stomach, intestines, liver, and kid- 
neys, as well as from poor heart and respiratory 
action. For cripples, for the blind, for the in- 
sane, and for many other classes of invalids, the 
Health Jolting Chair is a veritable treasure-trove. 

The Health Jolting Chair Company, 150 West 
23d St., New York, the sole manufacturers of 
this very remarkable and effective apparatus, 
would be pleased to send you free an interest- 


ing pamphlet relating to the subject, entitled’ 


“Exercise of the Internal Organs of the Body 
Necessary to Health.”—{ Ado. } 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Dr. O. G. Boston, says: have. used. it 
with the most remarkable success in and 
derangement of the liver and kidneys "—({ Adv.) 


Best French Brandy, Smart -Weed, Jamaica Ginger, 
and Camphor Water, as combined in Dr. Pierce’s Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed, is the best remedy for colic, 
diarrheea, cholera morbua, dysentery or bloody-fiux ; 
also, to break up colds, fevers, and inflammatory at- 
tacks if used early.—[Adp.] 


Soor?’s Euviston or Cop-Liver Ort with Hypophos- 
phites is a splendid combination for consumption and 
all a disorders, the oil supplies the fat to the 
tisenes and the Hypophosphites the nervous force. It 
is yo palatable. Send for four-ounce sample, free 

or trial, except express charges. Address Soorr & 
1382 South Sth Ave., New 


DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett's Fia- 
voring Extracts are the best-—[Adv.] 


A “trial package” of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post- 
age stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for la, 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Siomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria | ow & 
Ean.e, Providence, R. L—{ Adv.) 


Sexp your furs and seal-ekine for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayan, Furrier, 108 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined 8 
insured against ali Moderate charges.—(Ade.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Wixstow's Soornine Syaur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
the best remedy for diarrhea. a bottle.—[Ad».] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXCRANCE ALLEY NEWARK 


oviw Af ALL DRUG STORES. 


jates the fact thatthe | 


GCLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
' Cocoa, from which the excess of 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
' admirably adapted for invalids as 
. 3 well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers every where. 


V. BAKER C0., Dorchester, Mass 
Ayer’s 


. may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
enses of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
, Speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: ‘“ Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cokl and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would bo 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” <A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans.. writes: . “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. -In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 
, PREPARED BY 

Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


They Stand at the Head! 


For Gentlemen's ar, inthe Wi 


STACY, ADAMS & CO. 


COMFORT, STYLE AND 


Ask your dealer for the Adams Shoe. 
made of tha Frenth nd bo 
8 angaroo n an mm 
sewed, in CONGRESS, BUTPON and LACE, and 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. Satisfaction is 
gusrentens everyone that wears the Stacy, Adams & 
Shoe. Sold everywhere by first-class dealers. 

If these 
send your 


8 are not k 
STACY, ADAMS & CO. 
98 Summer Street, Boston, 


convenseo MILK 


MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
| kitehen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


** Woman’s Elixir ot Health, Beauty, and Happiness.” 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


{s found NATURE’S GREAT.SPECIFIC for all 
Diseases Peculiar to Women. It relieves all irregu- 
larities, removes Pimples, Blotches, and Eruptions, 
aml imparts a.softners and smootiiness to the skin, 


and a clearness and beatty to the complexion — 


be obtained from any Cosmetic of the shops 
dorsed by Dr. J. Marion Sims and other distinguished 
Gynecol ta. 

Water in cases of one dozen oe bottles, 


$5.00 per case at the Springs. Pamp 
addresa. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


‘Durham System (screw-join 
used at Pam 


Co., 160 Weat 81, N. Y. 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 


Sent Free. Address A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oil has been removed Ithasthree | 


in stock by your dealer, 


sent to any 
Lazarus in London. F. W. Robinson..... : 
a. The Russians at the Gales of Herat. By Chas. 
Marvin. 
464. On the Fo'k'sle Head. By W. Clark Rus-e!! 
465. Brand of the Centipede. By H.A.Wi-e. 
U.S.N. 


467. I~hmeael. 


VOLUME XXIX, No. ::<; 


BROTHERS 


VERSION OF THE OL TESTAM? 

In. Four. Volumes, Pica, svo. Cloth NT. 
$10.00. Sent, postage prepaid, to any addre-. 
arper's Am lon the 

Revised Version of the New Testamen 

II. 

AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. 


C. 8. Retmnparr, pp. 246. 1 Ck by 
IIL 


STUDENT'S ECOLESIASTICAL HISTO 
Ii. The History of the Christian Church A 3 ti 
Middle Ages: with a Summary of the 
Centuries XI. to XVI. By Suirn, B.A. |). 
lustrated. xliv., 700. 12mo, Cloth, #150. 

The Student’s Ecclesiastics! History 

Illustrated. .12mo, Cloth, $1.50.) 

IV. 


LOUISA. A Novel. By K. M 
“ Patty,” “ Beside the River,” 
Mill of St. Herbot,” “ The Awakening,” &c. 
No 4 in Harper's Handy Series, 12m, Paper,» 


Vv. 

DEMOORATIC GOVERNMENT. A Sind f Poli 
tice. By Srioxwey, Author of 
Repablic.’’ pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

VL 


DIET FOR THE SIOK. A Treatise on the Vv.) 
of Foods, their Application to Special Condi: oamge 
Health and and on the Best Metis of 
their Pre tion. By Mra. Mary F. Hes py 
Author of Practical Cooking and Dinie 
lluxtrated. pp. x., 984. 12mo, Cloth, $1.: 0, 

VII. 

“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mrs. Evizaperu 
With Portrait of General Custer. Pp. 312. ivme 
Extra Cloth, $1.50, 

I. 


OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-sence for Youne 
Men. By J. M. LL.D. pp. xiv., 306. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. I» 
Two Volumes. Vol. L, pp. x., 307; Vol. IL., pp. viii., 
287. 8Svo, Cloth, $3.00, 


LIVES OF GRE*TE STATESMEN: Solon — The- 
mistokles. By the Rev. Sir Groner W. Cox, Bart, 
M.A., Author of “Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” 

pp. xx., 228. 16mo, , 75 cents. 
XI. 

BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons of the 

Rev. Matthew een, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of 


the Methodist Episcopal Charch. Edited by the 
v. Groner R. Crooxs, D.D. pp. x., 454. svo, 
Cloth, $2.50, 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACELE. - tions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Weiss. 
— pp. 364. Post Svo, Dlaminated Cloth, 


VIRG'NIA COOKERY BOOK. By Mary 

Surry. pp. xvili., 35%. 1%mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
XIV. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL IDBAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun Fisne, 
Author of “The ny of Man.”” pp. 158. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


XV. 
HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE.. Harper's Iand- 
Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. by 


W. With Mape and Plans of 


Cities. Twenty-fourth Year (1885). In Three’ Vol- 
unes. > 12mo, Pocket-book form, $3.00 per 
vol. The sold separately. 


XVL 
STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Teear, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” &c.  [lustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
XVIL. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. A Pir- 
tionary of the Englich Language, Pronouneiny, 
Etymuological, and Explanatory: embracing Scicii- 
tific and other Terms, Namerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copions Selection of Old English Words. ly 
the Rev. James Srormonty. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purr, M.A. 
1284. Imperial Svo, Cloth, $6.00; 

n, $7.00; Fall Sheep, $7.50. 
XVIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BROWN. Writ- 
ten by Himself and Edited by W. L. Aunen, Auth 

of “ The Moral Pirates,” “The Cruise of the Ghov!.” 

“The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” “The Canoe wii 

the Flying Proa,” &c. Illustrated. pp. £36. 160, 

Extra Cloth, $1.00. (In “Harper's Young Pevop'c 

- Series.”’) 


GEORGE ELIOT’sS Related in her Letters and 
Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Hus)an:', 
J.W.Cross. Portraits and Illustrations. In Thive 
‘Volumes. pp. 1088. 12mo, Cloth, $8.75. (Unifoin 
with “ Harper’s Library Edition” of George Elio! + 
Works.) 


xx. 
A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Containing Ontlinegs of the Literature of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the Uniied Siuics 
of America. With Scientific, and 


No Diagrams, &c. _B 
Tinstrated. In Pwo Volumes. Vol. L, pp. x*., 
582. pp: vi., 570. Crown Sve, Cloth, #2 
per volume. The volumes sold separately. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


FIRST FOUR ISSUES: CTs. 


1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W.E. Norris.. “ 
2. SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Re='- a 
3. MIGNON; or, Booties’ Baby. By J. 8. Winter. 
4 LOUISA. By K.8. Macquoid. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRAFY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


os 


466. Russia Under theT'zars. By Stepniak. 

Portralt 
. ts ee 
468. Diana of the Crossways. By George: eredith. - 


7 
The above works sent by mail, postage aaid, to 7 

part of the United States or Canada, on wt 
Catatoour sent on receipt of ten 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor" 
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| PYRAN NIGHT LIGHTS 
| 
| ‘ PYRAMID NURSERY 


PREACHING VERSUS PRACTICE. 
“Elijah Vanderbilt, what's you doin’ all dressed up, er loafin’ on de street an’ foolin’ ’way 
your time? If dar am one thing I ’spise more’n anoder it am laziness. Go straight home, sah !” 


Furnishings for Gentlemen, 


Novelties in London and Paris Neck-Dress- 
ings. French Printed Percale and White 
Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs. Silk Em- 
broidered and Fancy-Trimmed Night Robes. 
Pajamas in Silk, Cheviot, and Flannel. 
Underwear and Hosiery of every descrip- 
tion. Steamer, Bath, and Exercising Robes, 
Boys’ Jersey Suits, Travelling Jerseys, and 
Shirts, &. 


AS 19th ot. 


FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 


‘ ect subetitate for Mother's Milk. The most . 


nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Cémmended 
Sold everywhere. Send for — book, “ are and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 


ness and 
nence of its lather. 


y 
ed for heavy 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the —_ Notice 


PAC.SIMTLE. 


the engraving and 
avoid imitatic “enitations. 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. for ents. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. Glastanberr, fr 12 


Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


ormerly Wutisams & 


OK BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


narts and Pints. LL. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J 
N.¥. P.O, Box 1029. 


pacreamaeat, OR PHONETIC SHORT- HAND, 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard, with alphabet and for be- 


Ack 


ginners, rent ona 
C INSTITUTE. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHONOGRAP 


BITTERS 


BROWNS TRON BITTER’ quickly and 


Stimulates 4 —~ aera and Aids the he As- 
of 


onwrapper. Take no o.kher. Made 
BROWN CHEMICAL BALTIMORE, MD. 
LaDres’ Boox—useful attractive, con- 


HUMILIATING | 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


‘TORTURES 


Pimply, 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, 
jnhecited, Scrofulous,. and Contagious Diseases 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, &.. 
infancy ‘to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cotiouna 

Curiovra Rersouvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and —— of impurities a: 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canee. 

Curiouka, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curwura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTicura, is indis- 

naable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CuTiovra, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porter 
Deve anp Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for How TO Curr Sxm 


” 


BAND UNIFORMS 


axD Daum Corrs Ustrorms, 
fashion plates. Llus 


YON & Hi Chicago | 
‘SPECIAL NOTICE 


Harper's Macazixe, Hanper’s Werkiy, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. 7) hose wishing to complete their 
files "will please send in their orders pi “om ptlu. 
Jt is Messrs. Harevr & Brorners’ intention in 
future to keep the back numbers of these pertod- 


icals for three years only. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Sketeh 
Tre Nav 


“Dat’s er eel foolin’ roun’ dat hook; I kin tell. from de way he pull.” 


The Famous English Custard Pow Produce 
| WITHOUT hoes, at HALF 


T AND TROU 
pinta, and 36 centa, 


BIRD'S 2332 
4 GREAT 

LUXURY. 


Birmingham, England 

PASTRYS EVANS & Pa., 

& 21 Park-Pl.; N. ¥Y.,S8ole Ag’te for U. 8. A., 

SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt address, “* Pas- 

Mailed try & Sweers,” a little work containing 
Practical Hints & Origimal Recipes for Tasty 

ale; } Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD C0’S 


UTIFUL EVER- 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
cents, sufficient for 3 


$12. 


to val Send f 7 
N E & CONA 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasnre in annonncing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to * M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issned November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in. any other cyclopzdia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself, with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volumes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Sirong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be reraunerative. 

The Supplementewill be nniform with the eet, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: fe, —_ $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 


co, $8 00 per v 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TIARPER & BROTHERS, Sovarr, N. Y. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 

(PaTenteD Sept. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
tives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
warance. Endorsed and recommended 
oy the most eminent physicians. Price 
$2.00, refunded if it faile to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


HENLEY'’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE. SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page 
trated Catalogne, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. , Mention this Paper. 


OPIUM 


Home, now coffers a 


from eminent ete men. Sena stam 
San Lats Park,Col. Homestoun Homesteau, 


Farming by 
FR E Eliem Wat h, no Canal sure mplotod. 
by free graz- 


n 
COLORADO LOAN & THOST 


JAMES MCOREERY & GO. 


In order to secure the early disposal of their 
Spring and Summer importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
have made very heavy reductions throughout all 
sections of their departments, and are now offer- 
ing a stock of unusual magnitude and attractive- 
ness at unprecedentedly low prices. Over 1000 
pieces of Summer Silks: Louisienties, Chenes, 
Ormure Gl.ices, Foulards, &c., at less than manu. 
facturer’s prices. 

5000 pieces Black Silks, from 50c. to $7 a yard. 

5000 pieces Colored Silks, Merveilleux, Rha- 
dames, &c., at $1 and upward. 

Rich pad ode in Silks and Velvets, suitable for 
Dress Combinations, W raps,&c.,at about half price. 

Orders. by mail or express receive careful 
attention. 


Broadway and 11th-St, New York. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Oomplexion 
and the SKIN. 
CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 
9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 


Paris. 

RICE POWDER. 
with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


Gp 


R. D. WARBURG £ Cie. 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxnern & Arwetrona's factory ends,called 
Embreidery. 40 cts. will bu pe ounce, which wou.d 
cost One Dollar m Skeiné. ood silk and beantifui 
colors. Designa fur eontylenot razy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DON’T BUY AN ATLAS 


New Complete Illustrated and Indexed $5.00 
Atlas of the World, 250 pages. Agents Wunted in 
every county. Write for Circulars to 

~~~ Watson, 278 Pearl Street, New York. : 
or, R. A. Tenn KY, 88 Lake Street, bh Chicago, lk 


Hidden Name, Embossed and. New Chrome 
Carda, name in new t an Elegant page 
Gilt bound Floral rat Autograph Alb Albam with 

quotations, 12 ustrated Premium and 
Price Listand Xeent’s Oanvaseing Outfit, all 
for 15cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ORIENTAL RUGS and DECORATIONS. 
Madras Carpets, yard wide, cheapest and best. 

Finest East India ‘Kobility Tea, | One Dollar Ib, Mailed 

free on receipt of price 

T. 0. HAGUE, 28 ‘West 23a St., New York. 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of Pete and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We wonld call the attentien of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly sores Se War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” @ame size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the itustrutionus 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 


charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, | 


$20. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 
25 East 14th St.. New Vork, N. W. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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Constable KS Col 
| 
| completely CURES Dyspepsin in all its forms, 
| 
| 
“Having used Brown's Iron Bitters for Dyspepsia R © 
Theo Most _ 
ining prizes for Fi 
| SOLE | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | | 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
YANKEE SOAP, 
CONN, 
pit 
* of Hats, Helmets, Caps, Pouches, Belts, tj 
| 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and | 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in ia 
| | 


